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Orders for any books reviewed jy 
Reepy’s Mirror will be prompily filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mrrror, St. Louts, Mo. 


New Voices by Marguerite Wilkinson, Ney 
York: Macmillan Co., $2. 

The sub-title is “an introduction to cop. 
temporary poetry.” The book is both critical 
and friendly. The first half treats of the 
technique of contemporary poetry, the crafts. 
manship of the several radical and conserva. 
tive schools. The second half has to do with 
the spirit of contemporary poetry, its treat. 
ment of democracy, patriotism, love, religion, 
nature. There is also a compendium of the 
best method of becoming a poet, according to 
various successful poets of today. Nearly two 
hundred poems are printed in full as illustra. 
tive of various points made; these are jp. 
dexed as are also their authors, and there are 
likewise illustrations from photographs of the 


authors. 


THe Soxrtary by James Oppenheim. New 
York: DB. W. Huebsch, $1.25. 

Containing “The Sea,” which the author 
regards as his most rounded and complete 
poetical work, both as to thinking and writing; 
a number of shorter poems grouped as “Songs 
Out of Solitude’? and “Songs Out of Multi- 
tude,”” and the poetic drama, “‘Night,”’ whose 
production was one of the fine achievements 
of the Provincetown Players. An earnest 
work, with a dedication to Randolph Bourne, 
in which the poet expresses his profound con- 
victions as to ultimate things and his sense of 
obligation to his fellow man. 


RoosEve.t by George Sylvester  Viereck. 
New York: Jackson Press, $1.35. 


A psycho-analytic study of Roosevelt by his 
one-time friend, estranged by the war, con- 
taining correspondence that passed between 
the statesman and the poet. Pungent stuff 
and provocative. Reviewed at length in 
Reepy’s Murrror of July 24. Portraits of 
Roosevelt and of Viereck. 


THE Soser Wortp by Randolph Wellford 
Smith. Boston: Marshall Jones & Co., $2. 


Of this book that very hackneyed expres- 


sion, “there is not a dull line in it,” is quite 
apropos. Extremely well written, it is enter- 
taining—if not convincing— and for this 


quality of entertainment we recommend it to 
all our readers of whatever persuasion. It 
sees all evils directly traceable to the German 
brewers and the millenium in sight with the 
advent of world-wide prohibition. The greater 
part of the book is given over to the recital 
of the iniquitous deeds of the German brewers 
in Germany, in this country, and all over the 
world. Germany’s war was financed by the 
brewers of all nations, but particularly by those 
of America. Washington (D. C.) is designated 
as now “‘liquorless and decent.’’ “Of the sev- 
eral million Germans in the United States 
every seventh one is still so thoroughly im- 
bued with Kultur, beer, and the Teuton rule 
idea that there is not a crime in the calendar 
that he will not help on, or actually commit, 
provided the act can be committed without 
fear of detection.’ Strong language, but that’s 
the way the author feels about it. Wine, whis- 
key and rum are bad of course, but as noth- 
ing to beer! “How cleverly and_astutely 
have the brewers played their blood stained 
cards! Whiskey is abolished, the rich madeiras, 
the rare old ports and burgundies, the spark- 
ling moselles and the golden vints of cham- 
pagnes are to be tabooed. Nothing else is left 
but 2.75 beer, the direst poison ever poured 
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into the human system.’ 
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A report on the use of the Handley Fund in 
the schools of Winchester, Virginia. Issued 
on request by the General Education Board, 
61 Broadway, New York. 


TirroporE ScHROEDER ON Fre Speech. A 
bibliography on Schroeder’s brief on free 
speech compiled by Nancy E. Sankey-Jones. 
Issued on request by the Free Speech League, 
56 East 59th St., New York. 
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Closing in 


on Mexico 


By William Marion Reedy 





Mexico is evidently in for more pressure 
first the pressure will be economic, later it 
may be military. President Carranza will be 
disciplined one way or another. He has had 
no use for the League of Nations, and he 
holds the Monroe Doctrine is a threat rather 
than a promise to all of Latin-America. More- 
over this abandoned person holds that the 
natural resources of his country belong to the 
people of his country and that the nation has 
a right to control those resources by methods 
of taxation that will conserve them against 
foreign concessionaires and exploiters. All 
the governments that have nationals in Mex- 
ico who will not abide by Mexican laws, are 
being urged by those nationals to protect their 
interests. Oil and other speculators are 
propagandizing for intervention and, it is 
strongly suspected, backing various revolu- 
tionists to create situations that will call for 
intervention. Americans have had their prop- 
erty seized, have been imprisoned and killed; 
but not, as it appears, by Carranzista sol- 
diers. The Americans in question have 
suffered at the hands of bandits financed and 
supplied with munitions by business interests 
in this country. There goes up a demand 
for the protection of American life and prop- 
erty, to which Carranza replies that his gov- 
ernment does its best to afford such protec- 
tion, but cannot altogether succeed because 
the Americans venture into wild and unsettled 
parts and do not always deport themselves 
there in a manner to win the good will of the 
people. It is intimated that some of those 
Americans deliberately contrive to have 
themselves subjected to violence, in order to 
fire the popular heart at home. Carranza 
says that Americans who remain in the bet- 
ter settled regions and behave themselves are 
more secure than some people in the culti- 
vated centers of the United States, referring 
obliquely to the things that have recently hap- 
pened to negroes in Washington, D. C., and 
Chicago. Our Government has told Carranza 
that unless Americans have more protection 
under him there will be a radical change in 
our policy. What our present policy is no one 
knows more exactly than we know how it is 
to be radically changed. Maybe we will stop 
the free export of arms to Mexico, though 
that would hurt the rebels against Carranza 
more than Carranza himself. Of course Eng- 
lish and French commercial interests have the 
same complaint against Mexico that our busi- 
ness adventurers have, and I seem to remem- 
ber that President Wilson said once, at Mo- 
bile, that all such adventurers would have to 
take care of themselves as he would not use 
our power to coerce Mexico in their behalf. 

sut it seems he has changed his mind_ since 
he hobnobbed with Clemenceau and Lloyd 


George at Paris in a negotiation for which 
Carranza has expressed scant respect. 


Yet the fates, assisted by human manipula- 
tion, seem to be working against Carranza. 
First the British representative in Mexico in 
charge of archives does things that compel 
Carranza to order his deportation from the 
country. This forced Great Britain to make 
representations to the United States in behalf 
of protest or punitive action. ‘The representa- 
tions chime in exactly with our determination 
upon “a radical change of policy” towards 
Mexico. They show Great Britain coming to 
us for help, under the aegis of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Who shall say that the League of 
Nations cancels the doctrine? Down goes 
that argument against the League. Britain 
and France have not recognized Carranza’s 
government and President Wilson assured 
them at Paris that they could look with confi- 
dence to him to adopt, a policy that would 
make Mexico toe the mark. Which is an- 
other case of unopen covenants unopenly ar- 
rived at; justified, I suppose, on the theory 
that Mexico has been and is under the do- 
minion of German political and commercial 
emissaries. The New York papers are well 
supplied with news of Germany’s new of- 
fensive against American business, especially 
in Mexico. The business of suggesting 
hatred against Mexico is well under way. 


And now two American Army aviators of 
the Rio Grande patrol are captives of Mexi- 
can bandits and held for fifteen thousand dol- 
lars’ ransom. ‘The ransom will be paid as it 
has been paid before, at least twice, the Mex- 
ican Government repaying it to our govern- 
ment. But the incident will be a war slogan 
as good as the famous Jenkins’ ear. We 
shall have British and French support and 
that support will be proof that we have noth- 
ing to fear for the Monroe Doctrine. The 
strong policy may even weaken the opposi- 
tion of Senator alls of New Mexico to the 
League of Nations and take a good deal of 
“pep” out of the opposition generally. It will 
mollify the jingo reservationists just as the 
fight upon the treaty and covenant comes to a 
climax. ‘Thus do all things work together for 
righteousness and we can see the wheels go 
round in the mechanism by which Carranza 
is to be made to go our way or go out. The 
drift is towards intervention and it is a well 
organized drift, but the people may have 
something to say about war, even though its 
advocates say the regular army can take care 
of Mexico without volunteers or conscription. 
So far as I can see President Wilson is doing 
nothing to keep us out of this war. Maybe 
he will later, but just now the Mexican sit- 
uation is water on his wheel, It helps the 
cause of his treaty and league in the Senate. 
New York, Aucust 18. 











Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


The Quiz of the President 
T UESDAY the President and the For- 


eign Relations Committee of the Sen- 

ate will confer at the White House. 
The chief executive promises to tell the 
committee all he knows about the peace 
treaty and the League of Nations. I don’t 
think he will tell the Senators much, though 
he may talk a great deal. We may as well 
be prepared to read that as to this matter 
or that upon which Mr. Wilson will be 
interrogated he could not give the informa- 
tion sought because to do so would be to 
create friction among the powers signatory. 
The President will probably say that there 
are many things about the negotiations that 
were and are confidential. They were so 
confidential that he did not even tell Sec- 
retary of State Lansing anything about 
them, as the Secretary frankly admitted 
when the Senators quizzed him a few days 
ago. ‘The President may know more than 
Mr. Lansing does, but it is doubtful that 
he will tell any more. It is not likely that 
the President will tell the Senators more 
than he told Secretary Lansing who went 
with him to Paris. The Lansing examina- 
tion was a pitiful exposure of that gentle- 
man as being little more than the Presi- 
dent’s flunkey at Paris, but it had value in 
showing how the President had made the 
peace conference his own private affair. 

It is hard to say how much there is in 
the talk about Senate amendments and 
reservations. ‘The administration leader. 
Senator Hitchcock, is reported as declaring 
that the administration will hold out for 
ratification “without the dotting of an i or 
the crossing of a t.” That was to be ex- 
pected. Still there is something in the 
Washington news from correspondents of 
papers decidedly favorable to the President 
that indicates certain reservations may be 
acceptable in the long run. It is apparent 
that some Democratic senators have been 
putting out feelers among the Republicans 
for an agreement upon modification that 
will satisfy both sides. Of course, we are 
told, the President repudiates those ap- 
proaches as unauthorized. There is some- 
thing doing towards a compromise and I 
do not think that the western Republican 
senators will stand by the rather extreme 
position of Lodge, to say nothing of Borah 
and Johnson. It is not expected that at the 
White House conference the visitors will 
make the pace. The President will prove 
to be an expert witness who will tell what 
he wants to, and no more. He will be the 
moderator of the conference and give it its 
direction. He is the superior in intellectual 
adroitness of any of the men who are going 
to quizz him. It is doubtful that the For- 
eign Relations Committee will get any- 
thing more out of him than individual sen- 
ators have got. 

The treaty and the covenant will probably 
have some of the i’s dotted and the t’s crossed, 
but not much more. Any serious changes 
in either instrument would probably neces- 
sitate the assent of the other powers to 
make them of any effect and a reopening 
of the whole question of the terms of peace 
would make conditions worse than they are 
both in this country and in Europe. I think 
the country at large favors the idea cham- 
pioned by ex-Attorney General Wicker- 
sham that the thing to do is to ratify the 
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treaty now and amend the League of Na- 
tions constitution later, when, as seems 
highly probable, in most of the nations party 
to the League, there will be governments 
favorable to amendments. It is not likely 
though that such new governments will 
favor amendment along the lines of the 
Republican opposition, but will rather op- 
pose all jingoism, ultra-nationalism and pro- 
tectionism and make amendments of a social- 
istic character. 


- 
aed 


The H. C. L. Foozle 


The crusade against the high-cost-of-liv- 
ing has not much affected public opinion 
concerning the treaty. We read of uncov- 
ered hoardings here and there, but they are 
not enough to bring down prices. Most 
people regard the drive against the profit- 
eers as being mostly administration politics. 
If it is more than that it will be a long time 
getting under way. And besides the farmers 
are out against all food control and price 
fixing. They want no restrictions upon any- 
one who buys food farm products. They 
want all war time regulations abandoned. 
They want protection for the farmer. This 
comes confusingly when everybody else is 
clamoring for all kinds of regulation and 
revival of all, or nearly all the war period 
control. Seizures of hoarded foods are re- 
ported from various points but there are 
no prosecutions of importance. Somehow 
all the news about the profiteers and the 
prices doesn’t obscure the big issue of the 
treaty and the League. Most people it 
seems to me are beginning to suspect that 
there has been nothing proposed that will 
really end high prices. What is needed is 
increased production and there isn’t a meas- 
ure before Congress that will actually pro- 
duce the increase. In fact most of the meas- 
ures are as likely as not to decrease pro- 
duction and certainly the strike fever that 
is raging everywhere has this tendency. 
Strikes always diminish production and 
strikers always lose money they never make 
up. And all meddling with business, es- 
pecially in the scattering, haphazard ways 
now proposed, will tend to keep up prices 
rather than bring them down. The Demo- 
cratic politicians are playing up the cam- 
paign against the high prices, but they are 
showing no accomplishment worth while. 
And everybody knows that there has been 
no effort made at all against the chief factor 
in causing high prices, which is rent. It is 
the landlord who is boss of all profiteers. 
They are all working for him before they 
graft for themselves. So I incline to look 
upon the official demonstration against the 
high cost of living as being mostly “bunk.” 
Until we see something really done we 
can wish the movement well and let it take 
its course to final futility. 


o..¢ 
nd 


Is There Another League of Nations? 


We can consider some of the peace com- 
plications a little further. I saw the other 
day that Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden had sent a joint note to the Paris 
conference. ‘There was no mention of the 
contents of the note. Those countries are 
in a peculiar position. It may be recalled 
that when they were asked if they would 
join in a blockade of Germany to coerce 
her into acceptance of the terms of the peace 
treaty, they said flatly that they would not. 
Now what have they written the conference 
about? Can it be that they have said they 


would not join the League of Nations? 
Some observers think this probable. Such 
a course would consist with their refysa| 
to blockade Germany. They are or were 
friendly to Germany through close and 
profitable trade relations. They may wel] 
be disinclined to join a League of Nations 
that shuts Germany out. And if that js 
their attitude, does it not point to the pos- 
sibility of a kind of alliance between them 
and Germany? As Russia is also shut out 
and might very well align with these other 
powers, would there not be in effect two 
Leagues of Nations and a new balance of 
power? Certainly it seems so. And maybe 
if we should make Japan mad by trying to 
force her out of Shantung, she would join 
this other league. [I wonder if President 
Wilson will tell the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate the facts 
about this situation? Surely our sending 
troops and supplies to support Kolchak 
against Lenine is not going to lead Russia 
to any desire to join the league. Kolchak 
seems to have shot his bolt. Our help will 
reach him too late to do him any good. 
lle may be whipped before it arrives, | 
wonder if the President will tell the Sen- 
ators why as well as how we are making 
war upon Russia? 


o 1° 
¢ 
2%? 


John Bull Grabs Persia 


Another thing upon which information jis 
desired is how much self-determination the 
League of Nations allows Persia. For it 
looks as if Great Britain has secured an un- 
breakable cinch upon that country. Be- 
fore the war she shared the cinch with Rus- 
sia, but now Russia is out of it. The latest 
news is that Great Britain is to organize 
order and government in Persia. This 
means, if anything, a protectorate. It means 
control of the vast Persian oil fields, and 
of all commercial concessions. It means 
that Great Britain has put in a missing link 
in the chain connecting Egypt and India. 
Persia sent delegates to the Paris confer- 
ence. They were sidetracked like the 
gyptians and the Irish. The American 
delegates tried to get the Persians’ case be- 
fore the conference. Neutrals were barred. 
Pefsia had been neutral, but there were 
sritish troops there. Now Great Britain 
fixes up an agreement with Persia without 
consulting the Paris conference. France 
had interests in Persia. The received no 
consideration in the deal. Great Britain 
gets control of the Caspian sea, and Persia 
has no more control of her own affairs than 
China has over Shantung. It is said that 
Persia cannot present her grievance to the 
League of Nations, as even Germany, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria can. She is a dependency 
and it may be that her absorption by Great 
Britain will give that power still another 
vote in the League of Nations. Of course 
the independence of Persia is guaranteed by 
Great Britain. She will naturally protect 
that country when everything of value in it 
is controlled by Britain and Britishers. If 
these things be true, and most of them are 
quoted from British sources, it doesn’t seem 
that they will help the League of Nations 
in the Senate, where the opponents of the 
President are saying that out of the-con- 
ference England got everything she wanted. 
We had not heard much of Persia before in 
connection with the League. We shall hear 
much from now on. Persia is another count 
in the indictment against England that she 
has won a world hegemony. ‘The others 
are Egypt, India, Ireland and the German 
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colonies, for of those that have not been 
handed to her we hear the query, ‘“‘What other 
power is capable of handling them?” I'll bet 
Mr. Lansing never heard of what happened to 
Persia until he read it in Saturday evening’s 
papers. President Wilson never mentioned 
Persia. As for Persia, though neutral, she 
inclined to favor Germany in the war for 
she hated the Anglo-Russian partition of 
her, without her consent, before the war, 
a partition which our minister there, Mr. 
Shuster, most eloquently condemned at the 
time it was announced. 
The Actors’ Strike 
lor two weeks now the Actors’ Equity 
Association have been presenting a good show 
in New York—a good show of the best things 
there are in actors as in other people. The 
actors are on strike against the associated 
managers. Public sympathy is with the actors, 
for the managers have no particular call upon 
public good will. ‘The managers have not 
elevated the drama, but quite the contrary. 
They have raised prices to the public, but not 
salaries to the actors. And now they don’t 
want to arbitrate any difference with the 
actors over the form of contract between the 
two. “Nothing to arbitrate” is the word, but 
the word is obsolete. The world has gone be- 
yond it. The actors’ body wants a new form 
of contract with the managers. The man- 
agers will deal with individual actors or with 
vroups of actors employed by individual man- 
agers, but no collective bargaining. The 
managers say the actors have broken the old 
contract providing for arbitration; the actors 
say the managers have broken the contract by 
refusing general arbitration. The point is 
highly technical, but the actors are in the 
right. They don’t want a split-up arbitration 
with separate managers, while all the man- 
agers back up each manager. That would split 
the actors’ association. 

The actors have grievances, chief among 
them being that they have to give their time 
for rehearsals without pay. They may re- 
hearse three or four weeks in a play and 
when the play is finally put on it may run no 
more than a week. They are paid only for the 
one week. The manifest injustice of such an 
arrangement needs no elaboration: the laborer 
is worthy of his hire; muzzle not the ox that 
grindeth the corn. Ah, but there is the sanc- 
tity of the old contract. To which the answer 
is that the actors have a right to act collec- 
tively for the substitution of a juster contract. 
To enforce that right the actors have struck, 
with the result that more than a dozen theaters 
have been closed. The best men and women 
in the profession have struck. John Drew, 
the Barrymores, Francis Wilson, Walker 
Whiteside, De Wolf Hopper, Frank Bacon 
and others are active in support of the claims 
of the mimes. A picturesque figure at the 
meetings at strike headquarters and in the 
automobile processions is Marie Dressler and 
she puts special emphasis upon the plight of 
the chorus girl. She wants a minimum living 
wage for the chorus girl who now has to get 
along on a pay as low as nineteen dollars per 
week. The moral implications of such pay 
are not pleasant to contemplate. The man- 
agers are unconcerned about how the girls 
may eke out existence on such pay. The pub- 
lic has begun to think about it and to see 
something hideous behind the jocose refer- 
ences in the papers to chorus girls who live in 
gorgeous apartments, and ride in glittering 
limousines on nineteen dollars per week, 
though IT must confess that I have never met 
that kind of chorus girl. The better class of 
actors thought at first they could win the 
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strike alone, but they find they can’t. They 
can’t do anything without the support of the 
humbler, unskilled workers. The chorus girl’s 
rights have to be secured in order to secure 
those of the stars and topliners. And the 
stage-hands enter into the situation. Their 
union sent word to the actors’ association 
that if need be they would strike. Later they 
did strike, and so did the musicians. At the 
meeting of the actors’ association the head of 
the milk-wagon drivers’ union delivered ex- 
hortations to stick for the recognition of the 
right to organize. There are “actor-r-rs” 
who think it terrible that “‘awtists” should pur- 
sue the methods of laborers to receive justice, 
but they are not the better or best actors. The 
manner in which the actors of note and of 
high gifts have stood with the rank and file is 
nothing short of splendid. Many of them give 
up fine parts and big pay to make common 
cause with the humbler players. There is fine, 
firm stuff in these temperamental men and 
women. There are some actors who do not 
join the strike. There are David Warfield 
and Henry Miller and George M. Cohan and 
E. H. Sothern; but they are managers and 
proprietors and their interest in such capacity 
outweighs their sympathy as actors. Mr. 
Sothern takes a kind of J. M. Barrie view of 
the strike and tries to get up a new actors’ 
organization that won’t do anything so vulgar 
or violent as go on strike. Warfield stands by 
his co-manager Belasco, and Belasco says if 
the actors win he will never put on another 
play. Terrible threat, but Marie Dressler 
counters it with the declaration that if the 
actors don’t win she will never do another 
turn on the boards. Cohan not only says that 
if the actors win he will run an elevator, but 
he has resigned as Abbott of the Friars’ Club. 
Cohan is a splendid man and an unfailing 
friend of the actor in distress. He is generous 
in all things and his success has occasioned less 
envy perhaps than that of any man who has 
risen from the ranks. When the strike came 
on some hot-heads said mean things about 
Cohan, classing him with the more tyrannical 
and rapacious managers. He did not deserve 
this personal abuse. When he resigned his 
abbotship the Friars in a body called upon 
him and asked that he remain. He said he 
would not. He had always stood by actors, 
but he would also stand by managers who had 
befriended him. Cohan’s siding with the 
managers is one of the best things in their 
favor, in the opinion of those who value a 
pleasing personality’ above a matter of 
principle. 

The progress of the strike has been marked 
by the breaking of many old-time friendships 
between actors and managers. There have been 
many resignations from the Lambs’ Club and 
the Friars, as a result of discussion of the 
matter at issue. “here are some actors who 
are very sycophantic to the managers. They 
hope to succeed to those places in managerial 
regard vacated by good actors who stand with 
their fellows regardless of cost. There are 
actor strike-breakers but none among them 
that has much standing with the public. The 
strike-breaking talent available to draw on is 
not high class. ‘The managers can’t put on 
amateurs. The profession is in its better 
representatives, men and women, phenomen- 
ally solid for the strike. And business men in 
the theatrical district are devoting percentages 
of their daily receipts to the strike fund, and 
managers of East Side theaters are offering 
them to actors for the presentation of shows 
the receipts of which are to go to the war- 
chest. Sam Untermyer, the lawyer, who is 
not a conventionalist, comes out and defends 
the actors though he represents a one-half 





interest in the Booth and Shubert properties. 
He says there is no moral or legal justification 
for the managers’ position. The moving pic- 
ture performers and the vaudevillians are 
coming across with sympathy and cash for the 
strike and organized labor generally is busily 
at work in all kinds of effort to make sure 
that the theaters will have no patronage if 
they open up without granting what the actors 
ask, 

What the actors ask is, in sum, recognition 
of their “union.” That is more important 
than pay for rehearsal time or for more than 
eight performances a week. The managers 
will concede everything but recognition of the 
Equity Association. They will deal only with 
their own employes. They will get up an 
opposition organization of actors which they 
can control. That’s what Ed. Sothern is 
working on, and he ought to be in better busi- 
ness, nice man that he is. The managers want 
to lick the actars in little groups. The man- 
agers will hardly succeed, because the very 
best of actordom is against them, and their 
opposition to collective bargaining is an- 
achronistic. The trend of the time is against 
them. Government recognizes such bargain- 
ing and common sense recognizes that only 
i unionism can the worker obtain his rights 
and exist otherwise than by favor of those 
who have made themselves masters of the 
jobs. 

Walker Whiteside came down from Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson and gave the strikers an idea. 
Why not become managers and producers 
themselves? They have the brains and can get 
the money and the plays. There have been 
successful actor-managers before, here and in 
England. The actors have a world of plays 
to draw from, the best plays in the world. 
And then Charles Rann Kennedy up and said 
the strikers could have any of his plays with- 
out paying royalties for them. I have not 
heard of any other authors making such 
offers. The authors incline, I believe, to side 
with the managers. They are talking com- 
promise. They get their money from the 
managers, but they will get mighty little if 
there are no actors to appear in their plays. 
And there’s the press—how does it stand? It 
oraculates like Jack Bunsby thus far. It 
caters to the public sympathy for the actors, 
but it has advertising to think of. The theater 
advertising is a big item of newspaper revenue 
in New York, in the course of a year. It pays 
a big rate. If the theaters remain closed there 
will be no advertisements. The press wants 
an end of the strike for an obvious reason, 
but not a very exalted one. The stage is a big 
interest in New York and the strike affects 
many thousands of people financially; there 
is a strong money pull against the actors. But 
actors are lovable folk and they are doing for 
themselves now a lot of the pretty and pic- 
turesque things they did during the war for 
the Red Cross and the Liberty Loans, and the 
women of the stage make most persuasive 
picketers in front of the theaters still open 
and keep lots of people from going in. I think 
that the managers will have to take their 
medicine and recognize the unions, and pay 
for rehearsal time and for extra performances 
and grant the chorus girls a minimum living 
wage. ‘The strike will grow in range. As I 
write the prospect is that the Interborough 
railway system will be tied up. The leaders 
of all the unions agree that they cannot hold 
their men in line much longer. The will to 
strike is working everywhere and the actors 
strike evokes support in every union. There 
is something like a strike craze on, due to the 


cost of living, and the intellectuals are with ° 


the moilers. The actors’ strike has done a 
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great deal to promote the unionist idea. It 
has appealed to the sense of the romantic as 
well as the social economist, 
The Imperfectly Arid Metropolis 
I should say that the actors strike has done 
much to mitigate the horrors of prohibition in 
the metropolis. It takes people’s minds off 
their thirst. The indurated New Yorker 
doesn’t believe yet that prohibition will stick. 
He thinks it’s going to be fixed after a while 
so that you can get a drink. Of course you 
can get drinks now, but after you get them 
you are sorry. The places that are selling put 
out vile stuff. Some places run wide open. 
You will find men grouped eight deep at bars 
here and there. They take what they can get. 
Mixed drinks are not sold generally. Every- 
thing is straight or high-ball. You may get a 
cocktail here and there but one is enough. At 
the hotel bars, nothing doing; only soft drinks 
and no one wants many of them. At a res- 
taurant now and then you can get some booze 
served in little coffee cups and, of course, 
there’s plenty of low-kick beer. But people 
make faces as they gulp the whiskey and the 
lowest-common-denominator beer is a Bul- 
garian atrocity. At the big clubs there is good 
stuff, but at the lesser clubs a frowsy person 
who looks like a temporarily promoted buss- 
boy, has a pocket flask that he will pour from 
for you, if he knows you. You've got to be a 
terrific “rum-hound” to be willing to take all 
the trouble and travel all the distance neces- 
sary to get a comfortable bun. You have to 
go many places before you strike one where 
the stuff is forthcoming. So most people do 
without it. I get the idea that a lot of the talk 
about the terrible deprivation it is not to be 
able to get drinks, is pretence. A lot of people 
adopt that way of posing as “a helluva feller.” 
Its like the case of a lot of men who never 
looked at another woman than their wives, 
complaining of the abomination of the Mann 
Act. The scenes in the big restaurants these 
nights are rather dull. Gaiety is conspicuous 
by its absence. “here is little laughter and 
chatter. The town is dead in that respect, 
though there are vast crowds on the streets. 
Of course, if a souse is your only object, you 
can accomplish it, at some expense, and there 
are little buffets in many an office where you 
call on business, but I find that the stranger 
within the gates doesn’t fall all over himself 
when some native imparts the information that 
he knows where you can get a snifter. I: 
is very decidedly my impression that booze is 
not the important thing in men’s lives that the 
jokesmiths of the press and the vaudeville 
stage would lead us to believe. It is impor- 
tant, of course, to the men who made‘a living 
selling it, but most people don’t really care for 
it with a deep affection. Some one bids you 
to dinner at a restaurant and takes a flask out 
of his pocket and calls for glasses and serves 
the stuff. You appreciate his good will, but 
somehow you don’t enthuse over the drink. 
It isn’t as good as it was when the waiter 
brought it on more or less ceremoniously. 
Yes: there’s a good deal of fake about the deep 
grief of the people over the inaccessibility of 
the drink. And I don’t think there’s much 
in the proposal of some of the hotel proprie- 
tors to charge twenty-five cents per pitcher 
for ice water served in the rooms on the 
theory that they are not going to serve chasers 
for nothing to people who bring liquor in their 
suit-cases. If most gay blades told the truth 
they would say that it isn’t so hard for them 
to meet the dry conditions. Of course this 


must be so. If the country had cared as much 
about liquor as it now pretends to, the Anti- 
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Saloon League would never have been able to 
put prohibition over on us. For this reason | 
think that once prohibition is on it will be 
hard to get it off. It seems that the lifting of 
the lid of war-time prohibition is postponed 
now until October, when demobilization will 
be completed. But will demobilization be 
completed then? If a very few of our soldiers 
remain abroad the army will not be demo- 
bilized. Suppose the lid comes off for three 
months before the imposition of constitutional 
prohibition. What will be the result? An 
orgy, probably. Will not the authorities try 
to prevent such an universal jag as may be 
reasonably anticipated? I think it probable 
that under one plea or another war-time pro- 
hibition will be continued up to the date at 
which constitutional prohibition will become 
effective. Tor there'll be a presidential cam- 
paign coming on and there will be the evan- 
gelical and the rural vote to consider, as well 
as the liquor vote, and party leaders will not 
favor throwing things wide open. Prohibi- 
tion even for the forthcoming four months 
will be hard to get rid of. The time to have 
got rid of it was before it came on. Liberal 
folk slept on their rights. They didn’t care 
enough to assert them. They left the fight to 
the liquor interests and the liquor interests 
were such that most liberals didn’t care to 
fight with them or for them. 
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Direct Action and the Plumb Plan 
Speaking of strikes, and there’s really very 
little else in the news, with the standard ob- 
jective wage one dollar an hour and a five-day 
working week, students of social phenomena 
are taking cognizance of the recent action of 
the great unions in England. The Triple Alli- 
ance of Unions there were supposed to be 
determined to force the Government to na- 
tionalize the railways and mines, coal and iron 
and tin, and to declare a policy of non-inter- 
vention in Russia. They were to declare a 
general strike that would tie up everything 
so the Government would have to yield. This 
plan was called “direct action.” The country 
was fearful of it. The union leaders had 
ordered a referendum among their member- 
ship upon it. It was thought it would be for 
the direct action program overwhelmingly. 
sut last week the referendum was called off 
suddenly and without any satisfactory ex- 
planation. This was just about the time the 
Railway Brotherhood were intimating a big 
strike if they didn’t get an increase of pay 
and the adoptions of the Plumb plan for 
Government control and participation of em- 
ployes in the profits of American railroads. 
President Wilson called the strike bluff and 
the Brotherhoods and Mr. Plumb repudiated 
all expressions that suggested a hold up. The 
event in this country may or may not have 
had some bearing on the situation in England. 
Certainly the House of Commons acted 
quickly in the direction of bringing down the 
cost of living by price-fixing just as here the 
Brotherhoods’ demands resulted in the drive 
against profiteering, confined thus far, chiefly, 
to appeals to Congress for some three million 
dollars to catch the profiteers. Mr. Lloyd 
George did not say with Mr. Wilson that no 
threats would be tolerated, but it was under- 
stood that the Government was ready to pre- 
vent the setting up of soviet government in 
London and other cities. Wealthy England 
was not going to stand for conscription of 
national wealth and all that kind of thing. All 
England was not going to be ruled by three 
trades unions. 
But it seems that the Triple Alliance did 
not call off the referendum because it was 
scared, but because the leaders saw that direct 


action was unnecessary. It might win for q 
time, but the reaction would undo it. And 
somehow the proposal wasn’t English you 
know. For there was an easier and slower 
and maybe surer way to win labor’s point. In 
the past nine months there had been six im- 
portant bye-elections and in each of them the 
Coalition or Government vote had fallen off, 
while the Liberal and Labor vote had _ in- 
creased. In some cases Labor candidates 
overturned former Government majorities, 
In all instances nationalization of the mines 
was an issue and the returns showed public 
opinion going that way. The practical Eng- 
lish labor leaders saw that there was no use 
going in for direct action when it was so Clear 
that Labor would probably have its way by 
orderly constitutional methods. With enough 
workers in parliament nationalization of the 
mines and railways could be accomplished. 
With ninety per cent of labor organized and 
most of the middle classes converted to the 
Labor idea in its broader aspects, the neces- 
sity for what would be in effect a revolution 
was not apparent. Hence the general strike 
proposition was dropped, and now Premier 
Lloyd George is prepared to lay before the 
country his general governmental program 
which was held up pending the direct action 
crisis. England is not going hell-bent to 
sovietism and so the government is ready to 
indicate in just what direction the country is 
going. Doubtless Mr. Lloyd George's pro- 
eram will go a long way to satisfying Labor’s 
demand for the democratization of industry, 
if not to its nationalization. The influence 
of this occurrence in England is being felt in 
this country. For what is true there is true 
here. Labor can get what it wants here, if it 
will organize politically. It can do for itself 
what the farmers have done in North Dakota 
without violence and by means which the 
courts have upheld as constitutional. 

Labor will have to organize politically, with 
the strike, of course, up its sleeve. It will 
have to make a fight against one thing Labor 
cannot hope to control—that is, publicity. The 
press is out almost unanimously against the 
Plumb plan. All the influence of railroad and 
other capital is against it without considera- 
tion. Already the thing is called Bolshevism 
and that carries with it suggestions of massa- 
cre and communism in women and all the 
horrors of Red Russia. The propaganda 
against the Plumb plan is already going strong 
although that plan is by all gdds the most 
thoroughly worked out of the seven or eight 
proposed. The President helped the propa- 
ganda by saying no threats would be toler- 
ated. The propaganda stresses the fact that 
threats were made, and the labor leaders are 
treading softly. But labor carries the big 
stick of the strike none the less, If the high 
cost of living be not brought down and wages 
increased we shall have the strike and the 
prospect of that will hasten some action with 
regard to railroad control and operation. The 
prospect of the Plumb plan 1s not good with 
all the greater press against it, but if labor 
goes into politics it can force politicians to 
take the labor men in spite of the press. 
‘There may not be a Labor party, but certainly 
we shall have the Brotherhood and the Fed- 
eration of Labor concentrating in each con- 
gressional district to defeat candidates who 
oppose the Plumb plan and elect candidates 
disposed to favor it. And a great help to 
Labor will be President Wilson’s message 
suggesting the imperative necessity for the 
democratization of industry. He will find that 
point harder to evade than any of the four- 
teen he evadell in the negotiations at Ver- 
sailles. Meanwhile, the Railway Brotherhoods 
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are taking a vote on the proposal to strike. 
What will the President and Congress do with 
regard to the Brotherhoods’ demands ? 
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Gotham’s Transportation Strike 


New York’s big transportation strike came 
off in schedule time at four o’clock Sunday 
morning. An injunction restraining the 
workers from carrying out their threat to 
sirike could not be served upon the leaders, 
who had information of what was coming 
atid made themselves scarce, so far as process 
servers were concerned, but were easily found 
and interviewed by newspaper reporters. The 
city was pretty thoroughly tied up. An 
enumeration of the distresses and inconven- 
iences experienced by the people is unneces- 
sary, but the hotels probably suffered most at 
first through the failure of employes to get 
to work from their homes. There were a few 
of the unimportant car lines running, but they 
were terribly crowded. Busses and taxis had 
to carry the people. As it happened, they 
were not overtaxed because there came on a 
rain late in the morning and that kept the 
people at home. The afternoon was gloomy 
and blustery. But Monday found a condition 
ot affairs that was chaotic. Everything on 
wheels was requisitioned for service. And 
then a million of people had to walk to and 
from their work. ‘The most remarkable thing 
about the scenes witnessed was the good na- 
ture of the crowds. They took it as a rough 
hut good joke on themselves that they had to 
tramp long distances or cling joltily to trucks 
because the management of the Interborough 
company and its employes had been unable to 
adjust a difference about an increase of wages. 
The men wanted an advance of fifty per cent 
in their pay. The company said it was hav- 
ing a hard time paying the existing wage. 

Mayor Hylan charged that the management 
and the employes were in collusion to bring 
about conditions that would result in the au- 
ihorization of the company to charge an 
eight-cent fare. This the management de- 
nied of course. So did and do the strikers. 
What the public believes I do not know, but 
the New York public is cynical and its most 
revelatory remark on the subject is: “Wel 
| wouldn’t put it past either bunch.” So 
fifteen thousand workers and one general 
manager have put from three to six million 
people to traveling to some extent on Shanks’ 
wiare, 

The Interborough is headed for a receiver- 
slip unless it can get some relief in the form 
of a higher rate of fare. That won’t help, 
however. No increase of fare that the peo- 
ple will stand for can pay profits on the fancy 
capitalization. The company may not be 
making any money but some one has copped 
off a profit of $12,700,000 in transit stock 
since last May. Republican leaders are say- 
ing that this “good thing” has been pulled off 
through Tammany control of the Public Serv- 
1ce Commission. Just who got the money no 
one knows, but every one knows who lost it—- 
it came out of the pockets of the street car 
nders who have to pay a seven-cent fare 
where formerly they paid a five-cent fare. The 
stock boomed upon the strength of the fare 
increase, promptly granted by the Public 
Service Commission. And now the company 
‘ants to add another cent to the tax upon the 
public. If it can, the stock will boom again. 
Without impugning the honesty of the work- 
ers, one may suspect that, seeing what the 
company was putting over, they decided that 
now was the time to get their share of the 
swag. The mayor asked the general man- 
ager why, if the company was not paying, he 
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did not turn the property over to the city for 
operation, and the manager replied that he 
was not insane. “Because you know a good 
thing when you see it,” remarked District At- 
torney Swann. 

It appears that the labor leaders did not 

act with much deliberation. The city au- 
thorities told them that they would do all they 
could, but the leaders said it was the eleventh 
hour, and thus too late. ‘The men could not 
be held back any longer. The increase in 
the cost of living was driving them on in des- 
peration. It was a case of increased pay at 
once or a strike. And when the corporation 
counsel of the City said that the City had evi- 
dence that the Interborough company was not 
bankrupt, Labor Leader Connolly said he 
would take the word of the company’s 
manager, Mr. Hedley, on that point as 
against anybody’s. Indeed I must say that 
the labor leaders appear to have been deter- 
mined to put the strike through before the 
city authorities could do anything. The com- 
pany was willing to grant a ten per cent in- 
crease, but the men wanted fifty per cent. 
eight hours a day, and forty-eight hours a 
week, and time and a half for overtime. The 
mayor and district attorney are still saying 
the strike and the demand for an eight-cent 
fare are a conspiracy. Meanwhile every- 
body walks or trucks it and the jitneys flour- 
ish and not only the people in New York suf- 
fer but a population of some three million 
more in the contiguous territory. 
* All of which shows that something has to be 
done about city transportation. It cost more 
than it did. Living costs more. The men 
must have adequate pay and the transporta- 
tion companies adequate revenues. Cities 
must regulate capitalization of companies. 
Provision must be made for a fair return 
thereon. There must be an adjustable slid- 
ing scale of fares and rates of wages, the one 
complementary to the other. The strikes and 
the bankruptcies and the demand for in- 
creased fares suggest that the service-at-cost 
plan of operation is the way out, the city 
regulating the wages and fares according to 
conditions, the workers having representation 
in the management, and the private owners 
confining themselves to operating under the 
city’s orders. Conditions such as prevail in 
New York today would be absurd if they were 
not abominable. Everybody needs protection 
against both the transportation companies and 
the labor organizations. The charge of con- 
spiracy made by Mayor Hylan is not improb- 
able. ‘There was circumstantial evidence of 
something of that kind in the St. Louis street 
railway trouble a year ago. Everybody 
should consider the service-at-cost plan to do 
away with these tie-ups of whole commun- 
ities. New York’s strike will cost the peo- 
ple much more than either the railroad com- 
panies or the workers can gain or lose. New 
York City has an interest in the railway prop- 
erties and can take them over and apply the 
remedy at once, 
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The Ransom Paid 
The metropolis, held for a double ransom 
by the Interborough and the workers, was re- 
leased Monday night. The men got an in- 
crease, the company nothing. It is generally 
believed the strike was collusive and now the 
company will go broke—for the city may take 
over the property, having more than a half 
interest in the investment. Organized labor 
comes out of the affair little less discredited 
than capital, but why should St. Louis worry ? 
This town is being mulcted by United Rail- 
ways and by union labor even under a Federal 
receivership, fares boosting pay and pay boost- 
ing fares and the public paying for it all. 
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The President Prevails 


It seems to me that in the White House 
conference Tuesday the President had the 
foreign relations committee of the Senate on 
the hip. He defended his League successfully 
against all the objections presented and his 
opening statement was a masterly appeal to 
ratify the League in the interest of American 
production and American participation in the 
reviving world commerce. ‘The President will 
accept interpretations of the League if they 
are not embodied in the treaty. The senatorial 
opposition thus saves its face. The President 
says he means just what the senatorial op- 
position means. So I think the fight is over 
and the President has won. He has smashed 
the jingo opposition beyond repair. 

But the opposition of the liberalists and 
radicals had no representation or voice in the 
conference. ‘There was no objection on the 
ground that the League denies _self-deter- 
minating democracy in Ireland, Egypt and 
India, or that the treaty with Germany and 
Austria is one of vengeance rather than of 
justice. The provisions in which the League 
disappoints the faith and hope of the world 
were not discussed at Tuesday’s conference. 
The President has licked the Senate conserva- 
tives. He has not met the objections of those 
men and women in all lands to whom he made 
the appeal of brotherhood. And while the 
conference was sitting and listening to the 
plan for preventing war, our soldiers were be- 
ing mobilized along the Rio Grande for a puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico against the ban- 
dits demanding ransom for two of our avia- 
tors, and all this to the gratification of nobody 
but those persons who want war with Mexico 
that they may be confirmed in questionable 
privileges to plunder her. 

New York, August 13-19. 


Derring-Do Books 


By Charles 5 Finger 

HE schedule on the Rock Island Railroad be- 

tween Chicago and Tucumcari, New Mexico, 

taking some thirty-six hours, Hub and Chuck 
decided to lay in a supply of literature. As both 
boys were Scouts, and wore with modest pride 
gold pins won for athletic prowess, also carried 
rifles, it is fair to assume that they were normal 
lads. Hub’s decision at the book counter was swift, 
and he bore away a copy of Popular Mechanics, Bur- 
rough’s “Jewels of Opar” and a_ paper-covered 
“Jesse James and His Gang.” Chuck took the New 
York Police Gazette, “The Return of Tarzan” and 
Physical Culture. Dad inspected their purchases, his 
head held a little sideways to avoid the smoke 
curling blue from his cigar, then taking the pink 
colored periodical, turned to the pictures of Wil- 
lard and Dempsey, the lads looking over his shoulder. 
There were divergent expressions of opinion on 
the merits of the boxers and the paper wap re- 
Clearly the three were en rapport. 
Later, there were some handshakings and 
the train pulled out with the lads. Dad looked after 
it for a moment or two, then went his way. He 
reading matter, and his choice 


turned to Chuck. 
warm 


too bought some 
was the Nation, Smart Set and the Dial. 

Thirty years before, that dad had had a quarrel 
with his dad on the subject of literature, he of. the 
older school maintaining with warmth that the read- 
ing of Captain Mayne Reid, The Newgate Calendar 
and the Police Gazette would end in evil. So was 
the first stone in a wall of separation laid between 
father and son, while the forbidden matter was 


read sub rosa. ‘ 

Now comes Mr. Franklin K. Matthews, connectea 
with the Boy Scout movement, who has been tell- 
ing publishers in convention assembled that there 
is a great field for exploitation in the ten million 


boys hungry for reading matter. Urging the pub- 
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lishers to efforts to cultivate this field, he quotes 
the wife of a college professor (name not given), 
who expressed a desire to “do something to keep 
the boys sensibly occupied on Sunday afternoons.” 
She adds solemnly that “parents do not believe in 
interest to 


dare-devil books whici:t would be of 


boys.” 

If you read that with care, you will catch a 
faint and fusty flavor that recalls “best” rooms with 
cloth-covered round tables bearing books set at 
mathematically arranged distances apart, and radiat- 
ing from a center of imitation fruit, done in wax, 
covered with a glass shade. You will also get a 
sense of a prim lady handing you a copy of Samuel 
Smiles’ “Self Help,” with the injunction 
because it’s Sunday.” 


“Be good, 


With no respect whatever for anyone’s opinton, 


when Mr. Matthews and the wife of a college pro-: 


fessor, together with the objecting parents, attempt 
to exercise surveillance over the boy’s reading, and 
affect the illimitable conceit that they know what 
is, and what is not, proper, they not only stultify 
themselves, but proclaim themselves the enemies of 
boys, and, further, take the first steps towards dis- 
rupting an organization that has a power for good 

an organization that so far has not. been used 
for ulterior motives. Frenzied with the fashionable 
fever for prohibition, they rush to join that 


Sect whose chief devotion lies 

In odd, perverse antipathies: 

In falling out with that or this 
And finding somewhat still amiss. 


Sturdy of growth though the Boy Scout movement 
is, be sure that any reptant. Puritanical interference 
will most assuredly result in labefaction. 

A boy is an unspoilt man, and these are the ele- 
ments that enter into his character: enthusiasm, 
fervor, courage and generosity. A boy is both un- 
moral and unreligious. He has a sublime contempt 
of custom and of conventionality, and is almost 
destitute of selfishness. Moreover, he is assured 
of his right to his own opinion and the correct- 
ness of his own choice. That he is a chosen instru- 
ment for the emancipation of the human race; that 
he, once untrammeled, can achieve the triumph of 
justice over centuries of oppression; that, once 
attaining manhood, he will right all wrongs, he is 
as certain as he is of his own existence. His heroes, 
he insists, shall be endowed with similar qualities. 
Further, and this Mr. Matthews and the college 
professor's wife, with objecting parents, should mark 
well, the average, normal boy has a deep convic- 
tion that parents, preachers and teachers are nar- 
row-minded old fogies, cither eternally shamming 
or showing off, utterly destitute of originality, and 
full of silly prejudice. The boys are not far wrong. 
Therefore, the obnoxious officiousness—but what's 
the use? 

As to dare-devil books, can any normal, sensi- 
ble man, not a Stiggins, a Pecksniff, or a Uriah 
Heep, put his finger on any book of that class, 
that he read when a lively boy, and say “If I had 
not read this, I would have been a better, wealthier, 
healthier man; I would today have been saner, 
holier, wiser?” Can any reading man who has lived 
with those gallant dare-devil creations that he learned 
to love and admire before he knew Becky Sharp or 
Hester Prynne or Corporal Trim, say that he would 
willingly obliterate the memory of any one of them? 
On the other hand, mentally reviewing an imaginary 
parade of boyhood heroes, does not one’s heart beat 
quicker, does there not come a thrill of joy as the 
golden days before disillusionment. are recalled? 

Picture the procession! It will do you good. No 
Barnum and Bailey amalgamation of circuses can 
match, nor civic pageant pale it. The great iron 
gates of the boys’ Valhalla fly open with a clang, 
and the lank-jawed, pestiferous prohibitionist flees 
before the noble throng. All brave in their (Cin- 
coln green, Robin Hood and his merry men lead 
You see Friar Tuck and Little John, (Will 
Jack Shephard follows, 


the way. 
Scarlett and Alan-a-Dale. 
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keen eyed and lithe, a merry rogue laughing at 
shackles and handcuffs, to whom Houdini is but a 
pale ghost. Dick Turpin too is there astride of his 
bonny Black Bess, and Claude Duval the gallant, 
with Cartouche, and Monte Christo mystically visible 
in his sack. Captain Kidd with blood-stained ban- 
dage marches with Jesse James and the Younger 
brothers, and Phileas Fogg the imperturbable, un- 
smiling and resolute, touches elbows with John L. 
Quasimodo comes, and 
Long 


Sullivan and Jake Kilrain. 
George the runner and Beach the oarsman. 
John: Silver and old man Pew, Gagool and Natty 
Bumpo, Gordon Pym and the Man in the Iron Mask, 
Allen Quatermain and Gaborieu's detectives. Cov- 
ered with the yellow dust of New Mexico, glitter- 
ing with silver and gold, ride the immortal Scalp 
Hunters and the plainsmen of Cantain Mayne Reid, 
while the Iron Pirate and Jack Harkaway go arm 
in arm. Sailors, fire fighters, cowboys, whalers, 
smugglers thicker throng.’ Spears, banners, bayo- 
nets, lassoes, boledores, battle axes and marlinspikes 
bristle above massed heads. Wild, strange oaths fill 
the air. Steel clashes on steel. Then comes a crowd 
of heroes so compact that with difficulty you pick 
out one here and there—trim Midshipman Easy, 
Harry Lorrequer, Peter Simple, Handy Andy, Per- 
cival Keene, Baron Munchausen, Ned Kelley, the 
Iron Clad Australian bush ranger, Tracy the Out- 
law, Jl/alentine lox, Peace the Burglar, Athos, 
Porthos, Aramis, the Wandering Jew. Not a woman, 
not a seducer, not a_ pestilential prohibitionist in 
all that glorious, golden, glittering galaxy. Not a 
saint, a statesman or an uplifter is there. Not one 
could you find to be accused of injustice, of preju- 
dice, of narrow-mindedness. Not one but would 
leap to quarter-staff, to bow, to mace, to dirk, to 
pistol or musket in defence of liberty and freedom. 
Not a solitary religious character would you find, 
except it be Samson, admitted by reason of his 
house-wrecking activities. 

Mr. Matthews need not fool himself with the 
notion that boys have ceased to be interested in 
red-blooded, dare-devil heroes. They have not. 
Neither shall they. Nor should they. There are 
still miHions of young hearts untouched by this 
damnable modern tendency to interdict by authority, 
and on their world of literature he and his kind 
shall not lay a hand. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Matthews spoke 
highly of the “Tom Slade” series of books, but 
without mentioning the author’s name. Now Mr. 
P. K. Fitzhugh it is that created Tom Slade, and 
there is no doubt that he “made good” within the 
limits imposed upon him. Tom Slade is pictured 
as a Boy Scout, but. for the past two years he has 
been aiding General Pershing in France and Belgium. 
The general tone of the books is vaguely reminiscent 
of Peter Parley and the Otis books. As stop-gap stories 
and Sunday School library material they do well 
enough, but as strong meat such as the average 
nourishment and 
Besides, a 


boy requires for his mental 
spiritual development they are lacking. 
boy does not choose a boy as hero, unless he be as 
unconventional as Huck Finn. The boy’s ideal hero 
is a man, but not the money-grabbing, unsenti- 
mental, conventional creature of our modern civili- 
As it is with the Fitzhugh creations, so it 
Appleton takes 


zation. 
is with the Victor Appleton books. 
a certain 7Jom Swift and equips him with such 
modern paraphernalia as airships, motorcycles, sub- 
marines, war tanks, monster cannon and_= giant 
cameras and the general effect is as of a weak con- 
glutination cf Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. H. R. 
Garis is another writer of boys’ stories. His hero 
again is a boy, a Larry Dexter, who ventures into 
the fields of journalism and commerce, and_ the 
general style recalls the Alger books. Apart from 
the fact that boys are not interested in commercial 
success, there is a certain Samuel Richardson flavor 
of petty-souled belief that what is respectable is 
right. Boys do not want respectability in their 
heroes any more than they want immaculate clothes, 
kid gloves and silk shirts. Burrough’s Tarzan is a 
much more interesting figure in the eyes of boys 











and of men that have boy hearts. He is a charac. 
ter on the order of, but by no means resembling, 
Robinson Crusoe, in that, alone and unaided, he 
wins his way. There is vividness and realistic 
force in the author's handling. With elephants and 
jaguars and lions at call, with his trained apes, 
with that terrible A/atty Matsudo strangle hold that 
brings the king gorilla to earth, Tarzan has earned 
a niche in the gallery of dare-devil heroes, and 
probably through him the name of Publisher Mce- 
Clurg will be remembered in days to come as the 
name of Osgood of Boston is remembered by boys 
who read in the “seventies.” 

The objection to the reading of dare-devil books 
is the fear that boys will somehow go astray be- 
cause of the reading. At least that is what self- 
appointed custodians of public morals fear. Sensi- 
ble men have more faith in their lads. They know 
that boys read for entertainment. They are big- 
hearted enough to be glad that there is one way 
in which the boys can escape the dull prison into 
which our commercialized civilization is about to 

(Continued on page 575) 
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A True American at Last 


By Charles B. Mitchell 


OREIGNERS who have visited America and 

left impressions of us in their books, have 

almost if not quite all failed to mark one of 
our most striking characteristics. They have failed 
to note our national modesty. Perhaps they are 
not entirely to blame; we have carefully camou- 
flaged this quality in their presence under an out- 
ward appearance of braggadocio. We are so mod- 
est that we try to hide the fact; we shrink from 
having all our virtues known. If these writers, 
however, had observed American tourists on the con- 
tinent of Europe they would have penetrated the 
disguise; the tone in which the tourist expresses 
his eagerness to get back “to the good old U. S. A.” 
betrays a humility which has been nourished on the 
teachings of the Podunkville Gazette concerning the 
radical inferiority of American civilization. Do not 
even the Fourth of July orators almost make us 
weep with their exposure of American weakness and 
ineptitude ? 

But at last a true American has arisen, and spoken 
out. An American who is not ashamed to brag 
of his own country, even when no foreigners are 
present. An American who is mindful of the pro- 
found truth that “if any man (or nation) tooteth 
not his (or its) own horn, the same shall not be 
tooted.” We already owe many debts of gratitude 
to the state of Illinois. She has already produced 
for us Abraham Lincoln, N. K. Faifbank, Clarence 
Darrow, Louis Lingg, Governor Altgeld, and Roger 
Sullivan. And now she has sent Congressman 
Madden to the national House of Representatives. 
At least if she has not produced them she has in- 
troduced them; for Abraham Lincoln was_ born 
in Kentucky, and from Representative Madden’s 
name I suspect a Corkonian original. Perhaps it 
took the blend of Irish blood, springing from the 
vicinity of Blarney, to overcome the modest violet 
disposition of the original, simon-pure American; 
but Representative Madden has made us all his 
debtors by asserting at last the majesty of the virtues 
and the glory of America. He told a listening 
world the other day from the floor of the House, 
doubtless in Websterian tones, that the people of 
America could never consent to associate on equal 
terms with the peoples of Europe. 

I hope this utterance will never be repudiated or 
denied. There are sacrilegious critics who deny 
the authenticity of Pershing’s purported remark at 
the tomb of Lafayette, and of General Sherman’s 
famous definition of war. But Representative Mad- 
den’s saying is too precious an evidence of a tardily 
reviving Americanism to be lost, unless, indeed, we 
have a number gf voters in his district who were 
so unfortunate as to be born in Europe and the 
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words prove embarrassing in the next campaign. 
Even in that case I hope that any burial of the 
remark for political purposes will be followed by 
4 sure and speedy resurrection. 

I write for the purpose of underscoring and em- 
phasizing Representative Madden’s remark, and I 
wish to point out some of the most undeniable evi- 
dences of our infinite superiority to the European 
nations, confining myself to recent history which is 
doubtless in the minds of all my readers though 
many may have.failed to appreciate its significance. 

The first instance I desire to adduce deals with 
a rather delicate subject. I must beg the pardon ot 
my readers for introducing it; but it affords such 
convincing proof of the degeneracy of European 
morals in comparison with American that I must 
run the risk of offending some ultra-sensitive per- 
sons. I hope, however, that they will understand 
the purity of my motive, although, under the rulings 
of the United States courts in cases brought by 
Comstock and Summer that has been held to be 
no defense. 

A year or two ago an English lady authropologist, 
Dr. Marie C. Stopes, published a book entitled 
“Married Love.” She sought to find the secret 
reason why so many marriages were unhappy; and 
in quest of the reason touched lightly, and it must 
be admitted delicately—considering the nature of 
the theme—on some rather delicate subjects. The 
hook was heartily, even enthusiastically welcomed 
in England. Dr. Stopes received letters indorsing 
it from Church of England clergymen and even 
Catholic priests; one of the leading Nonconformist 
papers devoted a whole page to eulogy of the book 
and the writer. These people seemed to think that 
the treatment of the subject was both Christian and 
scientific. Workingmen’s wives and shop girls wrote 
letters to the author thanking her for the new 
light she had given them. In France the Mercure 
de France, one of the leading journals of the re- 
public, devoted a page to reviewing the book and 
pronounced it one of the most notable and valuable 
hooks of the time. Dut Mr. Burleson speedily de- 
tected the hidden immorality which had escaped 
the vision of the degenerate guardians of public 
morals in England and France, and the book was 
forbidden the American mails. A certain number 
ot a New York monthly was suppresed for review- 
ing it. 

Mr. Burleson was fully aware of what the English 
and the French have long ago forgotten, that ig- 
norance is, in certain directions, a highly creditable 
moral quality. Hadleyburg was corrupted, it is 
true; Mark Twain has told unforgettably the story 
of that moral tragedy; but the rest of America 
has thus far escaped or at least almost wholly so. 
Some of our most cherished moral conceptions 
might, not be able to survive if they were exposed 
to the ordeal of discussion. It is true they might 
emerge in even gerater luster from the ordeal; but 
«a Texas politician could not afford to take any 
chances. Who cannot realize the infinite superiority 
of the American way of dealing with such problems? 
Who can wonder that Representative Madden fears 
that association on equal terms with the peoples 
of Europe might sink us to the level of the de- 
generates who said “They shall not pass!” at 
Verdun? 

Another evidence of American superiority is ap- 
parent in American treatment of conscientious ob- 
jectors, as compared with European. It is hard to 
speak with any degree of patience or toleration of 
the class of individuals referred to. The man who 
would presume to set his individual conscience 
‘igainst the conscience of the majority, especially 
in a democracy, is a being almost too vile to be 
mentioned in the pages of a respectable periodical; 
and such beings would doubtless never have dared 
to exist. but for a certain misunderstanding of the 
purpose of the Puritans in coming to America which 
has been fostered in highbrow circles. The Puri- 
tans did not come here to furnish a refuge for the 
individual conscience. They came from a land 
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where the Puritan conscience was the minority 
conscience, that in this new world they might. make 
it the majority conscience. The Quakers of New 
England tried to assert the individual conscience in 
old Massachusetts Bay Colony; and what happened 
to them should have been a warning, even down 
to this present time, to persons cursed with a con- 
science liable to aberration. The conscientious ob- 
jector of 1917 has a hard road before him for the 
rest of his life. Some of the states have already 
proposed his disfranchisement; even if this does’ 
not happen, the worst penalty to which an American 
can be subjected, he will be an object of universal 
scorn until he sinks into his dishonored grave. 
England had the same problem on her hands; 
and has been much less tender of her conscientious 
objectors than America has been of hers. She 
has only given them two years of imprisonment for 
the crime of refusing to render military service. 
Only two years of protection from public con- 
tempt. and cursing! It is ridiculously inadequate. 
It turns a man loose to his fate before the passions 
of the multitude have had a chance to begin to 
abate. Bertrand Russell is out in the cold, cold 
world already. Here in America we have been 
more considerate. We have promised thése people 
from ten to thirty years of shelter and protection. 


And we have done more for them than even 
this. The charity of America is wonderful; it al- 
most passes belief. 
jector, well fed and comfortably treated in prison. 
has practically nothing to take his mind off the 
heinousness of his crime. His mind is left free to 
dwell upon the hideous penalties which an outraged 
public opinion will inflict upon him when he has 
been driven out from the sheltering walls of the 
penitentiary. The ingenuity which has been ex- 
pended in furnishing diversion of mind from these 
painful thoughts to our conscientious objectors can- 
not be too highly praised. Some of them have been 
drenched with repeated douches of ice-cold water 
until they have lapsed for a time into merciful un- 
consciousness. Others have been hung up by hand- 
cuffs on the doors of their cells for eight. hours 
a day, and days at a time. No man undergoing this 
experience could possibly think of what was going 
to happen to him ten years in the future. 

It is true that some of these conscientious objectors 
have objected to such treatment. This is hardly 
surprising; the habit of objecting must have been 
strongly fastened on them before they could object 
to violating their understanding of the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill.’ The prison officials 
assure us that this ultra-merciful treatment. has 
been kept within reasonable bounds; and if. testi- 
monies to the contrary come from conscientious. ob- 
jectors, it must be considered that a man debased 
enough to set his individual conscience in opposi- 
tion to the divinely inspired and legally enforced 
conscience of the majority would not hesitate to lie. 
It can be easily understood that I heartily condemn 
Secretary Baker for turning the conscientious ob- 
jectors out of their safe retreats, and casting them 
upon the mercies of a cruel world of unforgiving 
people. It is to the infinite credit of America that 
his action has found few defenders. 

But I have reserved for the last—for my space 
is limited though the theme is capable of infinitely 
continued illustration—the crowning proof of our 
American superiority in practical wisdom, the fore- 
going instances having sufficiently demonstrated our 
superiority in moral principle and delicacy of feeling. 

After the European war broke out in 1914 there 
were some impulsive American who felt that we 
should have gotten into it when Belgium was _ in- 
vaded, or at least when the Lusitania was _tor- 
pedoed. Ex-President Roosevelt and the Outlook 
were disagreeably insistent on this. But the vast 
majority of Americans took a more cool-headed 
and practical view of the subject. Of course a 
victorious Germany would have been a menace to 
America. The kaiser told Ambassador Gerard that 
when the war was over he would not stand any 
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nonsense from America. But as long as the Allies. 
seemed likely to wear Germany out, even if not to 
decisWely defeat. her, why should we turn away 
from a profitable munitions trade, to shed our money 
and our blood to make the task of France, and 
England, and Russia an easier one? America has 
been accused of being a dollar-loving nation. Of 
course she is. Any sensible nation must be. Be- 
sides, it is doubtful whether America has ever 
loved dollars any better than England has loved 
pounds, shillings and pence. Alan Seegar, serving 
in the Foreign Legion, laying down his life for 
France, lambasted us while he was living for being 
a coward and mollycoddle nation; but it made little 


impression on us. Seegar was only a poet. Roose- 
velt was only a politician. 
Of course we got into the melee finally. When we 


did our boys fought like devils. They did credit 
on many a bloody field to the ancient, traditions. 
coming down from Bunker Hill and Buena Vista and 
Gettysburg and Manila Bay. It seemed as if the 
people had really wakened up to the fact that 
America should be, really was, a part of the world 
system. Wilson joined the European powers in 
framing a Constitution for a League of Nations. 
Not a perfect one, of course; nobody who had a 
share in framing the Constitution of the United 
States believed that it was perfect. It was the best 
the Convention could do in view of opposing in- 
terests which had to be pacified by compromise. 
The dogma of the perfection of the Constitution of 
the United States was formulated by men who had 
forgotten the problems with which its makers 
wrestled. 

For a while it looked as if the American people 
were going to swallow the League of Nations; as 
if we were going to assume our share of the burden 
of preserving the future peace of the world; as if 
political romanticism would win the day. But such 
fighting orators as Henry Cabot Lodge, and such 
profound political thinkers as Senator Reed, are 
recalling us to our ancient common sense. They 
are reminding us that we have money to make 
at home; and that if we become part and parcel 
of the League of Nations we may some time have 
to help out in the capacity of international police- 
men. That would mean war; and war is bad for 
many kinds of business. One can trust the sanity 
of the American people when it is properly appealed 
to. And it is well that we are reminded by Rep- 
resentative Madden that we would compromise the 
superiority in wisdom, moral principle and delicacy 
of feeling which we have at last attained if we 
should condescend to associate on equal terms with 
the nations of the European continent. 

I am glad that Mr. Madden has spoken out. It 
was high time. We have been modest too tong. 
And the presidential campaign of 1920 should be 
conducted along lines adapted to make every true 
American feel as Mr. Madden does. 

The air is full of suggestions of presidential 
possibilities, and I feel that even an humble in- 
dividual may add one more without offense. The 
Democrats don’t seem to have a military candidate 
in sight, except, perhaps, Lieutenant Colonel Bennett 
Clark; and really nothing below a brigadier general 
(if they still have them) would be adequate for 
the purpose. They should be quietly and deftly en- 
couraged to import General Foch and nominate him 
for president. Of course he wasn’t born in America, 
but one more infraction of the Constitution won't 
do any harm, and he couldn't be elected—if the Re- 
publicans adopt the suggestion 1 am about to make 
for them. They should nominate Representative 
Madden. He is an exponent of the feeling which 
all real Americans should entertain, even if they 
do not. Let him run on a platform advocating a 
prohibitive tariff, a repeal of the immigration and 
naturalization laws, the deportation of all foreigners, 
and the passage of a statute forbidding anybody to 
visit Europe except the advocates of world-wide 
prohibition. With Will Hays managing the Repub- 
lican campaign there could be no doubt of the result. 
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Enjoying Life 
By W.N. P. Barbellion 
Fram the “JouRNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED 
MAN.” 
I, 

When I awoke, a glance toward the 
window told me that outside it had al- 
ready. happened—the sun was up! hum- 
ming along through a cloudless sky full 
of bees and skylarks. I shut my eyes 
and buried my nose in the pillow—awake 
sufficiently to realize that another great 
day had dawned for me while I slept. 

I lay still for a moment in luxurious 
anticipation and listened to a tiny joy, 
singing within like the voice of a giri 
in the distance until at last great waves 
of happiness roared through my heart 
I jumped out of bed, 
fling on my dressing gown and went 
off across the meadow to bathe in the 
stream. In the water | 


like sea horses. 


plunged, and 


struggled and kicked with a sensuous 


delight in its coldness and in every con- 
traction of a muscle, glad to be nude and 
clean and cool among the dragon flies 
and trout. On the shore my bulldog stood 
biting out great chunks of water from 
the stream which drooled out of his chops 
as reckless wastage of an infinite sup- 





ply. 1 clambered to a rock in midstream 
in which I rested in a moment of ex- 
pansion, relaxed in every The 
current rocked one’s foot in the water, 


tissue. 


and the sun made every cell in my body 
vibrate. Upstream, a dipper sang .... 
and surely nothing but happiness could 
Neither the past 
nor the future existed for me any more, 
but only the glorious and all-absorbing 


ever enter life again! 


present. I put my whole being into the 
immediate ticking hour with its sixty 
minutes of precious life, and catching 
each pearl drop as it fell, said “Now 
my happiness is complete and now and 
now.” [| lay thus for I know not how 


long, centuries perhaps, for down in 
ine silent well of our existence time is 
not reckoned by the clock nor our abid- 
ing joy in idle, obstinate words. Then 
I rubbed down with a hard towel—how 
I loved my cool, pink skin!—and stood 
a moment in the shade of the pine 
trees, still unembarrassed by a single de- 
moralizing garment. I was free, im- 
maculate, untouched by anything coars- 
er than the soft morning air around 
and the moss in the ground that sup- 
ported the soles of my feet. 

In the afternoon, I rode over the hills 
in a spirit of burning exultation. The 


moors rolled to the sea infinitely far and 
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the sea to the horizon infinitely wide. 
I opened both arms and tried to em- 
brace the immensity of that windswept 
space through sheer love of it. The 
wind roared past my ears and through 
my hair. Overhead a herring gull made 
use of the air currents and soared on 
motionless wings. Verily! the flight of 
a gull is as magnificent as the Andes! 
No other being save myself was in sight. 
If | chanced to meet someone I should 
have greeted him with the question that 
was stinging the tip of my tongue: 
“What does it all mean, and what do 
you think?” And he, of course, after 
a moment's reflection, would 
have answered “It means nout, tho’ I 
think us could do with a change of 
government.” But so excited as to be 


heedless of his reply I should have fol- 


puzzled 


lowed up, in the grand manner, with 
“Whence do we come and whither do 
we go?” or “Tell me where you have 


lived, what countries you have seen? 
what is your favorite mountain? Do 
you like thunderstorms or sunsets best? 
How many times have you been in love? 
and what about God?” 

At night, as I turned 
flushed and excited with the day’s life, 
going to bed unwillingly at last and 
even depressed because the day was at 
an end and I must needs put myself 
into a state of unconsciousness while 
the earth itself is never asleep, but al- 
ways spins along amid the stars with 
its precious human freightage. To lose 
a single minute of conscious life in sleep 


homeward, 


seemed a real loss! 
IT. 

I like aN things which are swift or 
immense—lightning, Popocatepetl, Lon- 
don, Roosevelt ! 

So, anyhow, I like to think in periods 
of ebullience when wind and sun beat 


down upon the face and the bicod 
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Each presentation is new, authentic and charm- | 





ing and the Artists, Designers and Makers deserve due credit for | 
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rushes through the arteries. We live ing, hoping, hating, loving, cheering. It London’s Mild Mafficking 


in an age of hustle and speed. We is impossible to escape. 

sweep from one end of the country to I once sought refuge in a deserted 
the other by rail, plane and motor, and country churchyard where the grave- 
the quidnunc querulously complains, “Too stones stood higgledy-piggedly among ness while waiting 
inscriptions al- peace had been signed. 


displayed on Saturday was its restless- 


much rushing about nowadays and too the long grass, their 
little thinking.” Yet does he think we most obliterated by time. capitals, she had had no general pre- 
ought to remain at home arranging the “Here,” said I, “it will be cold and life- liminary celebrations, but 
I wanted to be brought a sudden increase of tension 


With and a certain anxiety lest at the last 


moss and 


Cosmos with Lotze or William Janes, Jess and I can rest.” 
while Hamel gets into an aeroplane on jyjserable, dull and unresponsive. 
the neighboring heath and shows us difficulty I read an inscription express- moment anything should go wrong. 

how to loop the Joop? Must I be im- jng the sorrow of a father and mother No news was expected till four o’clock 
proving my mind with sociolegica! rumi- jy 1701 for the loss of their beautiful —everyone knew it might be longer de- 
nations while the herring fleet is ready daughter, Joan, aged 21. I read others, Jayed—but from early afternoon the 
to take me out to the deep sea? The fut the most pathetic barely amused me. people from the East End and the sub- 
speed, ferocity and dash of the London | was satisfactorily indifferent. These urbs began to pour into the neighbor- 
street full of cars and strenuous, sicek, people, I said sardonically, had lived hood of Trafalgar Square, which was 
top-hatted gentlemen and raddled and suffered so long ago that even their yesterday the very heart of the Empire. 
women is most exhilarating. Lendoners sorrows were petrified. Parents’ grief Every inch of available ground in the 
must enjoy a perpetual exhilaration. jy 1701 is simply a piece of paleontology. square and the parapets, buildings, and 
Like mountain air, I suspect chat the So J] passed on, content to be unmo- monuments was occupied by three 
stinks of petrol and horsedung get into lested, thinking I had escaped. But be- o'clock, soldiers forming a large pro- 
the blood. There may be a littie moun- cide the old graves were a few recent portion of the crowd. The celebrations 
tain sickness at first, but the system soon ones with fresh flowers upon them; had begun. 

adapts itself. On the first day of my across the road in the schoolroom the While the delegates in the Hall of 
arrival in London, as the traia moved children began to sing, and up at the \irrors were signing the treaty, Lon- 
over the roofs of the squalid tenements farm, | then recalled, the old folk, Mr. doners, hazily picturing that scene, were 
in the environs of Waterloo, and round and Mrs. Brooks, were waiting for the letting off chandor flashes and minor 
about the great dome of St. Paul's, its call; all of them beneath the shadow of fireworks in the square, decorating 
cross reaching up into the sky like a the church tower whose clock-face themselves with flags, and joining in the 
great symbolic X, I kept thinking to watched the generations come and go great chorus, “Land of Hope and 
myself that here was the greatest city and come again to lie beneath the Glory.” The Nelson monument above 
in the world, and that here again was shadow of the yews. I saw the proces- them glittered with electric lights, and 
1, ” it—one of its five millions of sion of human life, generation after the light on Nelson’s cocked hat shone 
inhabitants. I said so to myself and whis- generation, pass through the village yncannily against a white sky, remind- 
tled low. Already I was in love with down the ages, and though all had been ing everyone that while they rejoiced 
London's dirt and grandeur, and by the ilent before, I heard now the roar of over peace they could show their joy 
ered I had reached the Strand I plunged existence sweeping through the church- most effectively by investing in Joy 
like a man who cannot swim. After yard as loudly as in Piccadilly. I Loan. jk 

all, only Shakespeare could stand on jumped from peak to peak of thought— \t half-past three the women's Joy 
the > of Mont Blane and not lose from human life on the planet itself; Loan procession of 5,000 women war 
his spiritual equilibrium. the earth fell away from my feet and workers and other representative women 


IIT. far below was the round world whole— marched out through the Admiralty 
But it is not always possible to be * sphere among other spheres in the Arch with their exhorting and appeal- 
planetary system bound up by the laws jng banners, and marvelously insinu- 


living among the heights. And life in 
the plains is often equally furious. We 
can climb to peaks in Darien without 
ever leaving our armchair. We may 
be swimming the Hellespont as we light 
a cigarette. Some of the tiniest out- 
ward incidents in life, in appearance as 
harmless as cricket balls, may be ac- 
tually as explosive as bombs. That lit- 
tle, scarcely audible thing—a kiss—may 
shatter the fortunes of the heart with 
the force of a 15-in. gun. A melody 
in music—-one of Bach’s Fugues or the 
“Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert 
may, in a few bars, create a bouleverse- 
ment, sweep us out into the high seas 
past all our usual anchorages and leave 
us there alone to struggle with a new 
destiny. And who cannot recall—some 
there be, I think, who, with delightful 
precocity, collect them in the memory 
those silent, instantaneous flashes of 
collusion with beauty of which even the 
memory so electrifies the emotions that 
no mental analysis of them is ever 
made? The intellect is knocked out in 
the first round. We can simply cata- Srefeege 
logue them without comment, ¢. 9, & — Butcher—This pound of butter you 
sirl running and leaping into the sea sent me is three ounces short. Grocer—- 50 immense, so long expectant, and so 
to bathe; those blue butterflies and Well, I mislaid the pound weight, so I thankful had found almost hysterical 


of evolution and motion. As I hung ated themselves into the square, already 
aloft at so great a height and in an so crowded. The meeting that followed 
atmosphere so cold and rare, I shivered was a verv fine one, and if the crowd 
at the immensity of the universe of was meanwhile listening for the sound 
which I formed a part; for the moment of the peace guns, it was also paying 
a colossal stage-fright seized me. 1 good attention to the speakers who car- 
longed to cease to be, to vanish in com- ried out their whole programme before 
plete self-annihilation. But only for a any word came from Versailles. 
moment: then, gathering the forces of fe 
the soul as every man must and does , | 
; ree By this time the crowds stretched 
at such times of crisis, I leapt upon the 4 et, : 
: ; down Whitehall, Northumberland Ave- 
rear of the great occasion before it was : 
E 5 : Pe nue, along the Strand, and massed on 
too late, crying: The world is a ship, ie era 
.’ the steps of St. Martin’s Church, such 
on an unknown and dangerous commis- ; as 
. : a crowd as perhaps even Nelson has 
sion. But I, for my part, as a silly , 
. : s never seen at an ordered demonstration 
shipboy, will stand on the ratlines and : is 
before. It was just at the end that 
cheer. I left the churchyard almost wile 
er a “ee Mrs. Llovd George had a privilege any- 
hilarious !—From the London Nation, beste : 
one in the world might have envied 
eqeedeote her. To that vast assemblage she read 
a message received from Versailles, and 
while the edge of the crowd caught the 
drift of her action, Commander Locker- 
Lampson trumpeted the words to them 
through a megaphone. Peace had been 
signed; the war was at an end. 
There would have been every excuse 
if the accumulated feeling of a crowd 


“Is that pale, agitated man with the 
sad expression the author writing a 
scenario?” “No,” answered the moving- 
picture star; he’s the manager writing a 
check.”—HWashington Star. 


The greatest sigh of emotion London 


for the news that 
Unlike other 


Saturday 
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thyme flowers (which Richard Jeffries vent, but the opinion of an onlooker in 
a point of vantage was that the people 
were “supremely self-controlled and 
quiet in their joy.” They cheered the 

Hobson—That burglar client of yours news heartily, they sang the National 
doesn’t seem very grateful to you for ac- Anthem and the doxology with enthusi- 
quitting him. Dobson—He says I proved asm, but with no deeper emotion. There 
him so innocent that his pals darn’t trust was no sudden surge or stir in their 
him with a swell job.—Judge. ranks, and they then dispersed in an 


loved with an almost feminine tender- 
ness) ; the nude body of a child of four; 
4 young red-topped larch cone; a cer- 
tain smile, a pressure of the hand, an 
unresolved inflection of a voice. 
1 

Life pursues me like a fury. Every- 

where, at all times, I am feeling, think- 


weighed it by the pound of chops you 
sent me yesterday.—Farm and Home. 
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The following issues of .the 
Commonwealth Press, P. F. 
Cook, editor and publisher, 
are now on sale at down town 
bookshops at 25c the copy. 


The American Flag: the universal 
emblem of human freedom. 


The Life and Vision of Service. 
The Democracy of Death. 
Horatio, the Friend of Hamlet: a 
Shakespearean portraiture. 
For discount on large lots, 
’ Address 
P. F. COOK 
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orderly fashion, thousands of them go- 
ing along the Mall to the Palace where 
for two hours or more other thousands 
for news. 

announcement 


had been waiting 

Mrs. Lloyd 
was that the signing of the treaty was 
complete. Ten minutes later news boys 
were tearing through the streets with 
the earlier statement that the Germans 
had signed. 


George's 


J 
° 


Down by the Palace the people, who 
had been waiting very decorously all the 
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afternoon with no speeches, flags, or 
fireworks to enliven them, could not be- 


lieve the news brought from the square 
that peace was already signed. Only 
the sound of the guns and the sight 


of the king would convince them. Thou- 
sands of were hasten- 
ing towards the palace, where the gates 
were hurriedly shut. Cheers and cries 
for the king met with no response for 
some time. Then two servants appeared 
by the balcony corridors. Their fiddling 
with the long white centre blind, draw- 


newcomers now 








ing it up and down repeatedly and test- 
ing its springs, was the first indication 
to the unbelievers in the crowd that 
something definite had happened. They 
put. down a carpet on the balcony and 
retired. 

The next happening came almost si- 
multaneously. The small Royal Standard 
above the palace fluttered down as a 
large one ran up in its place. Three 
guns boomed out, and the king and 
queen, with their four children, stepped 
onto the balcony. 
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It Is Still Possible to Secure Real Shoe Bargains 


J is true that in this era of soaring prices Shoes have been enthusiastic followers of 
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The crowd gave a great cheer, and 
then joined with the Guards’ band in 
the forecourt in the National Anthem, 
Then there were cheers for the Prince ° 
of Wales, and they sang “God Save the 
Prince of Wales,’ and the king stood 
at the salute for the “Marseillaise.” Ajj 
this time the guns were going off at 
intervals, mingling with the cheers. 


+ 


The king came forward again and 
spoke to the people, his clear, resonant 
tones reaching even those who stood far 
back on the Victoria Memorial. It was 
very brief—peace had been signed, the 
greatest war in the world had come 
to an end, and “I join with you in thank. 
ing God.” There were cheers for 
Princess Mary, who was standing at the 
back of the balcony, from which the 
queen drew her to acknowledge the 
greetings of the people. More cheers 
for the queen and the princess, and 
then the band went on with its curious 
selection of music, first “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” then “Home Fires,” 
“Tipperary,’ and rag-time songs, such 
a§ “When They Wotnd Up the Watch 
On the Rhine,” this last being especial- 
ly appreciated by the crowd. 

After about three-quarters of an hour 
of this the National Anthem was played 
again. The king saluted and the queen 
waved her hand to the crowd before 
they went inside. 

Later in the evening a still larger 
crowd made its way to the palace, and 
in response to its cheers, the king and 
queen and their family again came out 
on the balcony, remaining until the light 
was too faint for them to be seen, and 
all the time as before the Guards’ band 
played popular patriotic airs. This time 
it was the Prince of Wales who had 
to make a speech. He did very well, 
too, thanking them for their greetings 
and saying how glad he was that he 
had for so vears served with 
many of the soldiers. 

The difference between the crowd last 
night and on Armistice Night was most 
marked. For one thing, it spread over 
a much wider area. The calm beauty 
of the night had tempted everyone 
abroad, and while Trafalgar Square, 
Piccadilly, Oxford Street, and the 
thoroughfares between were the centre 
of the rejoicing and became impassable 
as evening went on, the East End made 
more demonstration in its own districts 
than it did on the dark night of No- 
vember 11, and many thousands of peo- 
ple made their way to the West End 
parts. 


many 


Se 


Very few people did more than walk 
about arm in arm watching to see if 
other people were exhibiting extravagant 


delight. The lorries that were such a 
feature of armistice celebrations were 


altogether missing, and one imagined 
that the taxicabs were in hiding, so few 
were available for the gay spirits who 
wanted to sit on the roof and poke 
“ticklers” at the crowd. A few people 
dressed up in red, white and blue, a 
few young soldiers sported policemen’s 
helmets, a few girls linked arms and 
danced across the pavement, and a good 
boys flung crackers recklessly 
the crowd, avhile everywhere 
and tin trumpets were to be 
3ut that was all. There was no 


many 
among 
rattlés 
heard. 
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frenzy, no real hilarity, no manifesta- 
tion of any great excitement, and, it 
might be said, no deep emotion of any 
kind. 

It is rather difficult to account for 
the stolidity of the crowd. Reports 
from some districts said that their 
seriousness was so great as to be al- 
most sadness. Another curious fact 
was that very few people were wearing 
either flags or red, white and _ blue, 
and quite early in the evening flag sellers 
were offering their wares at half price. 
Some of the onlookers thought that the 
people were saving themselves up for 
the official celebration. Probably they 
are, but last night gave a clear indica- 
tion of their real feeling. It was not 
the feeling of intense relief shared by 
civilians and soldiers on November 11 
because bloodshed had ceased. The sol- 
diers who then danced because they were 
going to be demobilized had for months 
realized the problems of peace. The 
nation knows that the signing of the 
treaty, while it brings a great horror to 
an end, opens a new chapter in which 
they personally deal with great prob- 
lems. 


° 
“— 


The rejoicings in London were con- 
tinued until the early hour of Sunday 
morning. Several guests standing at 
the upper windows of a_ well-known 
West End restaurant. (so it is reported) 
began to throw roses at the crowd in 
the street. Then a lady in evening dress 
took from her arm a bracelet, which 
followed the roses, and next she tossed 
among the crowd a ring from her fin- 
ger. After throwing more roses, she 
took ornaments from her hair. These 
also she scattered among the struggling 
mass in the street. Meanwhile an eld- 
erly gentleman threw out several spoons 
The lady next began to 
throw treasury notes, screwing them 
into small balls, and flinging them out 
one. The crowd scrambled 
desperately for the “souvenirs.” After 
getting rid of seven or eight notes, the 
lady expressively spread out her hands 
to indicate to the crowd that she had 
nothing more. She was loudly cheered. 

The searchlight station on the summit 
of Parliament Hill, Hampstead; was at 
midnight totally destroyed by fire. A 
party celebrating the peace had ignited 
a fire too close to the outer wooden 
fence, which rapidly became involved. 

At two o'clock on Sunday morning 
considerable crowds were still throng- 
ing many of the West End streets, and 
in side turnings impromptu dances were 
going on, the music supplied by stroll- 
ing musicians who reaped a harvest of 
coppers from the dancers. The crowds 
were reinforced by numbers of people 
in evening dress from parties at West 
End restaurants and clubs, who, though 
fewer in numbers, were perhaps more 
lively and good-humoredly boisterous. 


and forks. 


one by 


x 


Throughout the early part of Sunday 
London wore its usual Sunday aspect, 
and the only outward manifestation of 
public celebration was the display of 
flags and other decorations, large num- 
bers of people having gathered outside 
Buckingham Palace throughout the day 
and in the Trafalgar Square area. At 
night the crowds increased very greatly, 
but there was no disorder. 





Early in the afternoon the Regent 
Hall band of the Salvation Army arrived 
at the palace, and with the king’s ap- 
proval entered the forecourt and enter- 
tained the assembly with selections of 
music. After lunch at Marlborough 
House the king and queen, with the 
Prince of Wales and Princess Mary, 
went for a short drive in the park, be- 
ing everywhere recognized and cheered. 

At the churches the congregations 
equaled in number those who attended 
services on November 17, the first Sun- 
day after the armistice. 

At the request of the Bishop of Lon- 
don a_ special Te Deum was sung 
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throughout the diocese, and at most 
places of worship of whatever denomi- 
nation a note of thankfulness for’ peace 
and of hope for the future was. struck 
by the preachers. 

Manchester Guardian of July 4. 


ofoefeote 
The second course of the table d’hote 
was being served. “What is this leathery 
stuff?” demanded the diner. “That, sir, 
is filet of sole,” replied the waiter. “Take 
it away,” said the diner, “and see if you 
can’t get me a nice tender piece from 
the upper part of the boot, with the 
buttons removed.” 
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“Mother,” asked the Modern Child as 
she was being put to bed, “what are 
prayers?” “Prayers, darling, are little 
messages to God.” The Modern Child 
grew thoughtful. “Oh, I see,” she said 
at last, “and we wait till bedtime to 
send them so as to get the night rate.” 


sfeeteote 

He was a “character” who had given 
the parish much trouble in one way and 
another. The rector, meeting him quiet 
and thoughtful in the street one morn- 
ing, said, “I was very glad to see you 
at the prayer-meeting last night, John.” 
Replied John: “Oh, that’s where I was, 
then.” 
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Drawing, Painting Mo deling Pere 


Per further information write or see 
E H.Wuerpe! Director 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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A Message 


to those who have savings accounts 
in the Mercantile Trust Company: 























Have you made your savings deposit this week? What are you 
going to set aside today for adding to your account? 


The only way to be sure you'll have money when that invest. 
ment or business opportunity comes is to save a little every day— 
today is included. It’s the habit of saving small sums that makes 
rich men—not spasmodically saving once in a while. 


Put into your Mercantile Savings Account all the unexpected 
sums you get. Put regularly into your savings account every 
pay-day a portion of your salary. 


Do this and you'll never miss it—it may mean wealth—it’s sure 
to mean comfort. 


You have a Mercantile Savings Account—you’ve made _ the 
start—then, if you haven't already done so, get the saving habit. 


Our Savings Department is open 
Monday evenings until 6:30 o’clock 
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O ANSWER your question, to advise 

you about your problems, to put our 

facilities (mechanical, statistical or 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 
to ask for them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits om $8,000,000 


ST. LOUIS 


FOURTH and PINE 
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Marts and Money 


in the New York 
and mystify- 


Latest movements 
market were rather elusive 
They suggested utterly professional 


ing. 

control, and were governed mostly by 
sensational ups and downs in volatile 
industrials. Particularly entertaining 
performers were Baldwin Locomotive, 


Cuban-American Sugar, Crucible Steel, 
Industrial Alcohol and United Retail 
Stores. Crucible Steel, which sank to 
126 1-2 during the big break, recovered 
to 141. Cuban-American Sugar indi- 
cates an advance from 201 to 250. On 
the other hand, Steel common made a 
rally from 101 1-4 to 105 3-8 only. The 
last quotation is 102 3-4. 

Old hands view the vagarious fluctua- 
tions with unconcealed suspicions. They 
cling to the notion that the lowest lev- 
els have not yet been reached, and that 
sold out pools cannot afford to buy 
back at present levels. They admit, 
however, that the upward movement 
make further headway before liq- 
is renewed in heavy volume. 
argument seems reasonable 
cannot be denied. It comports with 
precedents. Steel common should be 
down to about 95, Baldwin somewhere 
around 92, Crucible Steel at 98, and 
American Locomotive common at 83. 
Others in proportion. 


may 
uidation 
That this 


They should, I say. But Wall Street 
continues to dream of immense pros- 
perity and record-shattering industrial 
profits. Steel common draws only 5 per 
cent, but the rate may again be 10 or 12 
a year hence. The last quar- 
showed that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent is already being 
earned. Production at steel plants is 
steadily rising. It is 80 to 85 per cent 
of capacity in some cases. As for equip- 
ment concerns—consider the pressing 
needs on both sides of the Atlantic. 
American manufacturers are offered 
enough contracts te keep them busy for 
at least three or four years. Our own 
railroad systems are deplorably deficient 
in cars and locomotives. Furthermore 
they need millions of tons of rails. 


per cent 
terly statement 


As regards the onslaught on profiteer- 
ing—why worry? There will be a de- 
lectable margin of profit no matter 
where prices are finally fixed. Matters 
will be readjust themselves in the end. 
Reduction in taxation and prices of 
raw material will help very substantial- 
ly. Immediate advantages can be found 
in the fall in charges for loans. Op- 
tional money is down 3 1-2 and 4 per 
It was as high as 20 per cent two 
weeks ago. Another important thing to 
consider is the elimination of a great 
many weak accounts in the market. The 
speculative structure is much stronger 
now than it has been at any time since 
the middle of May. These and some 
other less impressive considerations con- 
stitute the reconstructive factors of the 
present hour. 


cent. 


But the foreign exchange department 
is viewed askance, for the sterling rate 
has relapsed to $4.27; French bills are 
quoted at about $7.90, and Italian have 
established another absolute minimum— 
9.22 lire. The German mark is closely 
and nervously watched from day to day. 
It is down to 4.75 cents—the lowest 
record for all time. Parity is or was 
23 3-4. A dispatch from Berlin states 


that financial authorities there urge a 
pooling of the world’s financial re- 
sources in order to prevent an economic 
cataclysm. it’s not likely that New 
York, London and Paris may take up 


this Germanic proposition. It invites 
deep cogitation, however. It gives 
startling adumbrations. The general 


bond market is decidedly weak. Forty 
high-grade issues, listed on the Stock 
Exchange, denote an average value of 
75.30, the lowest point in two years. 
The downward course has been has- 
tened by the program of the Brother- 
hoods. There's bitter opposition to 
“sovietizing” propaganda. It is regard- 
ed as the forerunner of great economic 


disturbances. The belief prevails, 
though, that the Plumb principles will 


not be sanctioned in 1920 if submitted to 
a vote of the people. They will be 
turned down, we are assured, in as em- 
phatic a manner as was the free-silver 
program of 1896. Meanwhile the values 
of railroad shares reflect consistent sell- 
ing on the recurrent moderate bulges. 
Most speculators are fighting shy of 
them, despite frequent intimations that 
insiders are quietly purchasing on the 
setbacks. A sagging tendency is no- 
ticeable also in prices of Liberty and 
Victory Bonds. All this notwithstand- 
ing, some underwriting syndicates still 
find it possible to float new issues of 
stocks and bonds at remarkably good 


figures. The total of new financing is 
falling off though. Temporarily, _per- 
haps. 

Another vigorous uplift in the stock 
department would quickly bring  an- 


other season of financing on a broad 
scale. The French municipal loans, ma- 
turing in November, are expected to be 
renewed. Application to that effect has 
already been made, the municipalities 
not finding it convenient to redeem the 
bonds this year. American states, coun- 
ties, cities and school districts have been 
strikingly active since January 1 in the 
floating of new issues of bonds. Ac- 
cording to the Daily Bond Bwyer, the 
total up to July 1 was $378,123,922, 
against $152,693,866 for the correspond- 
ing seven months in 1918 The Iron 
Trade Review reports that “the export 
companies note steady growth in their 
bookings.” It also says that “as condi- 
tions abroad become stabilized, foreign 
business will continue to grow. One of 
the big orders now in the market is for 
20,000 tons of steel to be placed in 
connection with additions to be erected 
for the Tata Iron and Steel Co. of 
India.” Prices for steel in England 
have advanced 5s, or to 20s per ton, in 
the past week. 

There are hints that the near future 
will bring announcement of incorpora- 
tion of the first acceptance company in 
the United States, to be known as the 
Foreign Trade Corporation, with a cap- 
ital of about $6,000,000. About seven 
or eight financial institutions are said 
to be sponsoring the project. The un- 
derlying plan will conform as closely 
as possible to British methods of han- 
dling acceptances in foreign trade. 
Other corporations of this class will un- 
doubtedly be organized in the next few 
months. They have, in fact, become 
inevitable under existing and prospec- 
tive conditions. ‘ 

Wall Street felt slightly anxious the 
other day when the stock of the Amer- 
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ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
fell to 95, the lowest price since 1918, 
when 90 1-2 was touched. The break 
was attended by rumors of- inside li- 
quidation. A subsequent. rally restored 
the stock to 101. Whether the com- 
pany will be able to maintain the 8 per 

out dividend remains to be seen. I 
doubt it. In fact the current quotation 
already discounts a 7 per cent rate. 
Some six years ago the stock was val- 
ued at 153 1-8. 

Public utility concerns are regarded 
with rising suspicion. They are con- 
sidered off-color, so to say. The in- 
crease from 5 to 6 per cent per annum 
in the dividend rate of American Loco- 
motive common didn’t result in notable 
enhancement in the stock’s value. It 
had been discounted in advance. For 
the first half of 1919 the railroad com- 
panies reported a deficit of almost $300,- 
000,000. It is believed that the current 
month will bring considerable improve- 
ment in revenue, as a result of the rap- 
idly expanding crop movement. 
quotation for silver is up to 
$1.12 1-2. The low mark in 1914 was 
46 3-4 cents. The Far East still is said 
to be purchasing unusually large quanti- 
ties of the metal. In India rupees are 
being melted by natives on account of 
market value having gone above mint 
value. The British government has been 


compelled to adopt prohibitive measures 
as a consequence. 


ote 


Finance in St. Louts. 


The 


Latest transactions on the local 
hourse didn’t lead to important changes 
in quotations. The volume of selling 
showed noticeable increase, but was nut 
suficiently large to injure values in 
serious manner. Sixty shares of Wag- 
ner Electric were sold at 160 to 165. 
The recent top mark was above 190. 
Three hundred and seventy Hydraulic- 
Press Brick preferred brought 48 to 
49.50, and forty common 10 to 10.37 1-2. 
Sest-Clymer Manufacturing issues, late- 
ly introduced, are actively traded in. 
Two hundred and eighty shares of the 
common were sold at 55 and one hun- 
dred of the preferred at 96. Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe, which could be bought at 
132 1-2 last January, is selling at 185 
and 186. The regular dividend is 6 
per cent. Ten Brown Shoe preferred 
brought 99 lately. This shows a de- 
cline of a few points from the high 


mark set in June. The banking de- 
partment continues quiescent. Ten 
shares of Bank of Commerce were 


transferred for 135, the previous figure. 
Money is in rather good supply at local 
banks and trust companies, with the 
Mighest time rate in select cases at 6 
per cent, and the lowest at 5 1-2. 
Through the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company and the Studebaker Brothers’ 
Trust Company of Chicago, the St. 
Louis Coke and Chemical Company has 
sold $5,000,000 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock. Proceeds will be de- 
voted to the erection of new ovens and 
blast furnaces at Granite City, Il. 


Latest Quotations. 


oat Bid. Asked. 
United Railways pfd.............-+ 10 10% 
RR OES ES ee eee S324 ccs 
BNOCKLOI TICON 5 ccsscecsecaseceseseceore ey 42 
\. C. Home Telephone 5s...... 88 erases 
Certain-teed com. paakacaratensed 41 42 
Ely & Walker com..........:-:.:+ 106 107 
Hydraulic P. Brick com.......... 9% 10 
0. ES 7 EE eee 46 48 
American Bakery COmM.....::0000000 sss 32 
Independent Brew. 1st pfd.... 12% 13 
National Candy com............--- 981% 99% 
BUAriati BOG cic sccccccsnsnenncnssesonse 7% 7% 
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Answers to Inquiries. 
Investor, St. Louis.—Despite the un- 


favorable report of General Goethals, 
it will probably be to your interest to 


cling to certificate of Cuba Cane Sugar 
preferred stock. Latest advices con- 
cerning crop conditions on the island are 
somewhat encouraging. Moreover, the 
staple’s price will remain high indefinit- 
ly, owing to world’s shortage. The 
stock has lately advanced to 78 1-2, 


after selling down to 68 1-2 some weeks 
back—the lowest on record. While 


financial condition is not strong, it can- 
not be claimed that it is truly precari- 
ous. Liquidation for some important in- 
siders appears to have run its course. 

G. W. R., Jerseyville, Ill—Southern 
Railway general 5s are quoted at 90. 
This doesn’t seem an unreasonable fig- 
ure, the Plumb plan notwithstandiny. 
The high and low marks in 1918 were 
100 and 8&6 7-8. Minimum since 1900 
was 82 1-2; maximum, 124 1-2. The S. 
R. Co. has greatly developed in the past 
ten years, largely in consequence of 
growing prosperity of cotton states and 
concomitant industrial upbuilding. The 
danger of grave depreciation in bonds’ 
value is slim. Temporarily there might 
be a drop to 87 or 86 in the event of 
accentuation of prevailing uneasiness 
about future of railroad properties. In 
such case you should add to your hold- 
ings. F 

Constant, Tyler, Tex.—Don’t let go 
of your Southern Pacitic at 95. Stock 
will be in broad inquiry again as soon 
as Wall Street’s scare has_ subsided. 
Price was up to 115 in June. The sell- 
ing was mighty good at that time, and 
it may justly be presumed that the 
buying is equally good at or around 95. 
The system is every bit as valuable as 
it was two months ago. 

A. V. O’D., Kingston, N. Y.—(1) 
United Retail Stores is seductively 
tipped for a beautiful advance by and 
by. Now 107, against 112 some days 
ago. The plans are highly ambitious, 
embracing both America and Europe. 
Stock is obviously a speculative invest- 
ment, with accent on the adjective, but 
it is expected that after completion of 
organization it will speedily become a 
highly desirable purchase. If you fancy 
the stock, you should watch your op- 
portunities with a view to accumulat- 
ing on favorable terms. (2) Hold your 
Pan-American Petroleum. 
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Coming Shows 
The bill at the Columbia for the last half 
of the current week, starting Thursday, is 
headed by Princess Kalama and company, in 
“A Hawaiian Night’s Entertainment,” and 
Arthur Devoy and company, in an excellent 


comedy sketch entitled “The Peacemaker.” 
The feature picture is Madge Kennedy in 
“Through the Open Door.’ Other vaudeville 


attractions are Mowatt and Mullen, “’The Sun- 
brite Pair;’’ Hall and O’Brien, in a musical 
playlet called “Frozen Out;” and John Mar- 
ston and company in the comedy skit, “His 
Alibi.” 


. 

“Hello America,” that most spectacular 
patriotic musical revue, will come to. the 
Gayety Theatre next week. Joe Hurtig is 
responsible for the production, which means 
that it is at the top of this particular branch 
of amusement. In “Hello America’? Mr. Hur- 
tig presents a novel extravaganza in nine at- 
tractive scenes,. with a cast equal to those of 
the Broadway two dollar musical revues. There 
is Lewis and Dody. a team of merry-makers, 
who have graced the vaudeville stage as fea- 
tured headliners for many years. Equally 
prominent is Margaret White, the dashing 
American soubrette. And then comes a long 
list of popular favorites, including Sam _ Ben- 
nett, Billie Hill, Shaw and Lee. The chorus 
is made up of twenty exceedingly pretty girls 
who can sing and dance and who look most 
attractive in the gorgeous gowns in which 
they present themselves during the three 
hours of patriotic joy festival. A masculine 
chorus consisting of a double quartette adds 
materially to the volume of the melody num- 
bers. 
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and mirth by world-renowned artists. 
Every Day. Nights, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 


Admission to the Park FREE to 6.00 P. M. Night Admission, 10c 





FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


{ 
All this Week, each Afternoon and Evening, JACK DEMPSEY, World’s Heavyweight | 
Champion, and his Manager, JACK KEARNS, with a de luxe entertainment of song, melody 

Prices - ONE DOLLAR. Special Ladies” Matinee | 
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Five Big Acts 


THE NEW COLUMBIA 


THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 
11 a. m.—--—Ceaseless——-—-11 p. m. 


PRICES, 15c AND 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Latest Features 




















THIS 


GAYERY * "ie mua” 


BEN WELCH and HIS REVUE 


Next Week—‘‘Hello, America,’’ with Lewis and Dody 





WEEK 




















BASEBALL 


BROWNS vs. NEW YORK 
AUGUST 20, 21, 22 


AT SPORTMAN’S PARK 


TICKETS ON SALE AT WOLF’S, BROADWAY AND WASHINGTON 


TIME 3:30 


BROWNS vs. WASHINGTON 
AUGUST 23, 24, 25 




















STANDARD THEATER 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT 
TWO SHOWS DAILY 2:15 AND 8:15 


THIS weEk-Cabaret Girls 


NEXT WEEK—MISCHIEF MAKERS 
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NINTH AND OLIVE STREETS 


BELL PHONE, OLIVE 4525 


| S. SCHOENBRUN, LADIES’ Te 2 HABIT 
| 


ROOM: 222 FRISCO BUILDING 





SAINT LOUIS 

















Derring-Do Books 


(Continued from page 568) 
thrust them. For boys do not read as 
most foolish grown up people do, to dis- 
cover moral issues and meanings, eso- 
teric marvels and models on which to 
themselves. Neither are boys 
copy-cats. It is true that a boy may ad- 
mire the care-free life of the cowboy and 
wish that his lines had been cast in those 
paths, but he admires the unre- 
strained puissance of the pirate, the care- 
less temerity of the train robber, the 
boldness of the burglar, and even were 
he inclined to emulate any one of them, 
the fascination of some entirely different 
engages him the moment. 
Then, all too soon, the gates of stern 


fashion 


also 


career next 
duty open to receive him and his brief 
heaven has passed away. The would-be 
pirate goes to Wall Street. 
The train rob- 


The circus 
clown becomes a senator. 
ber speculates in food and a Robin Hood 
develops into a highly successful land 
owner. But as to imitation—pish! Did 
you try to murder your grandmother be- 
cause you read the Life of Nero? Did 
you rush home and attempt to cast your- 
self into the kitchen range because you 
had read “Empedocles on Etna” in 
class? No boy, for instance, wishes to 
play Moses and improve on the twen- 
tieth chapter of Exodus. That kind of 
thing is left to unoriginal grown-ups. 
But there are, thank heaven, many men 


of big affairs who revel in stories of de- 
tectives and pirates and trappers and 
savages and all kinds of impossible ad- 
venture. They are apt to be the right 
sort, too. They are potential rebels, 
scouting authority, ignoring the endless 
audacity of elected persons and laughing 
at the ineffable stupidity of auto-authori- 
tarian morality-policemen. Every rightly 
charactered person is a bit of an an- 
archist, an aspirant to individualism, 
with the brakes off. The boy in the 
right kind of man loves all derring- 
doers, lawful or lawless. That’s why so 
many of us find ourselves in hearty 
sympathy with Eugene Debs. Had we a 
little of the spirit that burns in the heart 
of the average boy that modern Arnold 
von Winkelreid would not have seen the 
inside of a jail. Let us have more dare- 
They keep youth young 
and us oldsters from utter dessication 
and ossification of mind and heart. 


a0 
9, foots 


devil books. 


I didn’t hear your fuming about your 
income tax.” “I don’t mind paying a 
tax on my income, but I would kick if I 
had to pay one on my _ expenses,.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 

efoofoote 

“I couldn’t decide among my beaux, so 
I sent ’em all to get father’s consent.” 
“Well?” “Now I’m worse off than ever. 
He gave his consent to every one of 
them.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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4525 Olive St. | 


















Pool Scrubbed Daily 
Water Running Constantly 
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| Phone for Rates, Forest 8936 
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S and REFRESHING 











You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine gratification. 
It satisfies thirst. 





D d the ¢ ine by full name ; = 
Py —nicknames encourage substitution. A HIT HY 





THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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| Sold Everywhere 
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| / Sold everywhere~ “ 

| —o NN oe ESP ee families supplied by 
— rocer druggist and 

ealer~~Visitors are . 
‘ cordially invited to 
inspect our plant. 
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Bevo is a part 
of the game >> 
it makes good 
sportsmen and 
more enjoyable 
sport +++ good 
fellowship, health 
and refreshment 
-+best to train 
on and gain on. 
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THE BEVERAGE 


Iho all-year-round sott drink 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS 
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Reedy’s Mirror 


follow you on 
vacation. 
Send your 
new address 
to the 
Circulation Department, 
Reedy’s Mirror. 


































CENTURY BUILDINGS } 






The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 






Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 






Offices for Rent in 


SYNDICATE TRUST 
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EK. A. KENNEDY, Manager 
































